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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
VI.—RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. 


TuE time has now long gone by since those who approach the question 
of the Establishment must first turn or capture the great fortresses 
that have been at sundry times and in divers places diligently reared 
in defence of a National Church by a long array of potent divines., 
From the noble gravity of Hooker, in the sixteenth century, and the 
shrewd reason of Warburton and Paley in the eighteenth, down to the 
practical wisdom of Chalmers, the vehemence of Arnold, the eager 
tenacity of Stanley in our own immediate day and generation, all the 
resources of ecclesiastical eloquence and logic have gone to buildup and 
tofortify a theory which may still impress the student of abstract polity, 
but which has a steadily and rapidly lessening relation to real affairs. 
Nor is it any more needful that the assailant of the Establishment 
should begin with the imposing pleas of some of the most renowned ‘of 
lay statesmen, from Burke to Mr. Gladstone, in favour of the solemn 
consecration of the commonwealth by binding it to a great ecclesiastical 
corporation, “exalting its mitred front in courts and parliaments,” and 
giving to the civil magistrate the guardianship of the settled institu- 
tion of religion. However gracious the ideal, it is now seen to be 
practically unattained and for ever unattainable. As we trace back 
the course of events, the most reluctant eye sees them all tending 
uniformly and with growing momentum to the secularisation of the 
state and the emancipation of the church. Social forces, political 
forces, intellectual forces, spiritual forces, all unite in one undeviating 
and indeflectible direction. Attachment to the Church of England 
as a religious society is probably deeper in the hearts and imagina- 
tions of men than it has ever been. But the march of legislation for 
the last half century has faithfully registered the growth of the con- 
viction that the installation of the episcopal church in the seat of 
privilege is no condition of its moral or religious efficacy, while it is 
a political injustice, a social mischief, and a hindrance to the full sense 
of equal citizenship in a united community. 
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The abstract question which has exercised so many great and wise 
men has lost its relevancy, because circumstances have completely 
stripped the old arguments of their aptness and their weight. Parlia- 
ment may or may not have been fit a hundred years ago to control the 
discipline and the doctrines of a protestant and episcopal church, but 
the House of Commons a hundred years ago was wholly protestant and 
almost wholly episcopalian. To-day the House of Commons contains 
several Jews, a great many Presbyterians, a host of Nonconformists, 
and a host of Roman Catholics. The conditions of state supervision 
have undergone a revolution. A Church Discipline Act or a Public 
Worship Regulation Act might now be passed by the Catholic vote or 
the Presbyterian vote or the Nonconformist vote or even by the casting 
, vote of Mr. Bradlaugh. Again, a hundred years ago, and even sixty 

years ago, no Nonconformist could, without procuring an indemnity, 
hold the most insignificant office under the Crown. The Cabinet of 
1880 contained a Presbyterian, a Quaker, and a Unitarian, and there 
be some who think that we may even live to see the Unitarian 
nominating the Archbishop of Canterbury. Even in the present 
century, if Nelson had been a Roman Catholic, he would not have 
been allowed to win Trafalgar ; the Establishment was worth calling 
an Establishment in those days. But to-day a Roman Catholic is 
Lord Chamberlain, and a Roman Catholic is Governor-General of 
India. So complete a transformation in the structure and system of 
Parliament and Administration has reduced the theory of a state 
church to a gross farce, an unseemly mockery, and a truly repulsive 
scandal, which would have filled the great strong champions of that 
cause, like Hooker and like Burke, with whom it was an honest and 
a solemn cause, with utter horror and dismay. 

To match the change in the character of parliament there has 
taken place a remarkable change in the ideas of parliament with 
respect to Church property. Even after the great reform of 1832 
the Conservative part of the legislature were strong enough to 
resist even a theoretical assertion of the right of the State to appro- 
priate the surplus revenues of the Irish Church. But after the next 
reform of the House of Commons, the Minister of the day was able 
to carry a measure that not only disestablished the Church of 
Ireland, but boldly applied the bulk of its revenues, after the satis- 
faction of existing interests, to secular purposes. In a different 
spirit, but probably, as we may one day see, with even more 
momentous consequences, a fundamental change was made in 
respect of the property of the Church in England by the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. What parlia- 
ment did by this vast innovation was to set aside the old and 
fundamental principle that each ecclesiastical corporation, whether 
aggregate or sole, possesses its own property, separate, distinct, 
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and inalienable, and in place of that to assume that the Church 
at large is one corporation with common property, which is appli-. 
cable to general purposes, to be defined as parliament may think fit. 
The different and independent ecclesiastical estates were put into the 
melting-pot and transformed into a common fund, and the common 
fund was handed over to a board, who deal with the distribution of 
this fund, and indirectly as a consequence of the power of the 
purse, with a vast number of other ecclesiastical matters, practi- 
cally at their own discretion. It is not any too much to say 
that “during the thirty years chronicled in the reports of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, they have slowly grown, from mere 
builders and restorers of episcopal residences, to be the absolute 
rulers and managers of all the secular concerns of the Church 
of England.” The results of this sweeping change may have been 
as useful as we please, but those churchmen and lawyers were not 
wrong who complained at the time that it was a surrender of the 
fundamental principle of the inviolability of Church property, and 
the concession to an external body of unlimited control over the 
whole destination of that property. 

Another order of facts is equally germane. The universal prepon- 
derance of the privileged sect has ‘shifted and swung round. The 
precise figures of the various bodies are not to be obtained, but data 
are not wanting for arriving at a conclusion that is near enough 
to the mark to satisfy a candid politician. We may content our- 
selves with the following:—In 1801 the Wesleyans had 825 
chapels or places of worship; the Independents had 914; the 
Baptists had 652. According to a parliamentary return that was 
issued last year, the five divisions of Baptists had 2,243 certified 
places of worship ; the Independents 2,603; and the nine divisions 
of Methodists had 13,305. The gross total, therefore, of the places 
of worship of these three great bodies in 1882 was over 18,000. The 
total of churches and chapels in which marriages were solemnised 
according to the rites of the Established Church was 14,500, or only 
a thousand more than the Methodists alone. In fine, the whole 
of the non-established bodies, now including Jews, Catholics, Quakers, 
and the rest, number 21,300 of these buildings against the 14,500 
of the Established Church, or very nearly half as many again. 
When we have made whatever adjustments may be reasonable for 
the greater accommodation in one group of buildings, not omitting 
however the set-off in the fuller attendance in the other group, we 
may well ask after all, what in the name of common sense is to be 
made of the talk about a national church in the face of figures like 
these P 

The case of Establishment in Wales will not bear stating. “On 
one subject, in particular,” said Mr. Gladstone, not long since, “the 
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treatment of Wales was almost barbarous. That was in regard to the 
mode in which the patronage of the Welsh Church Establishment 
was administered. English ideas and views were allowed completely 
to override the views and instincts of the whole people. The services 
of the Church were administered, for the most part, in a foreign 
tongue. The bishops, in most instances, could not speak in Welsh 
even the words of the Confirmation service.” The result of this 
system has been just what might have been expected. What the 
Establishment failed to do, voluntary effort was driven to do. We 
have it on the authority of a Welsh dignitary that the Church “ has 
lost five-sixths of the Welsh-speaking people, and her strength sur- 
vives among the English-speaking upper and middle classes. In 
1715 she was confronted by 35 Nonconformist chapels; in 1879 by 
more than 3,000. Then the Welsh literature came almost entirely 
from the clergy ; now it comes almost exclusively from Nonconform- 
ists. Again, although the landlords of Wales are mainly Churchmen, 
at least two-thirds of the political power of Wales is Nonconformist.” 
The only question is whether the proportion of members of the Esta- 
blishment is one in five, or in seven, or in nine. The best opinion is 
/ the last, that in Wales the national Church counts among its adherents 
one in nine of the nation. Lord Richard Grosvenor is not exactly an 
agitated reformer, yet even he is compelled to admit that the disesta- 
blishment of the Church in Wales “must come in the near future.” 
“Tt could only be dealt with thoroughly and honestly by a Liberal 
Government,” and, indeed, a Liberal whip could hardly say less. 
“Tt must and could only be dealt with by them in a truly broad 
spirit, but at the same time he could not hold out any hopes that the 
question could be dealt with during the present, or the next Parlia- 
ment. There was a great deal of legislation to be done, and a great 
many errors to clear off, and this question required great preparation, 
and must be thoroughly looked into.” “ Must go into it, you know,” 
as would have said the famous Mr. Brooke in Middlemarch, “‘ Must 
look it up—disestablishment capital thing up to a certain point— 
capital thing in the next century but one, say.” Disestablishment 
in Wales has been pretty “thoroughly looked into” already, and it 

_ may come in a nearer future than the whippish mind supposes. 
Scotland, unlike Wales, has at least an Establishment that in 
standards of doctrine, in church discipline, in forms of worship, and 
in language, is not alien from the opinions and habits of the majority 
of the population. The ties that bind it to the State are few and 
lighter than in England. The General Assembly has legislative 
powers of which Convocation has not the merest shadow. Livings are 
not saleable property. The rights of the patron are strictly limited. 
The Scotch Establishment does not seat representatives in the House 
of Lorde. The amount of the endowment provided by tho State is 
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both relatively and absolutely small, probably not amounting to 
£400,000 a year. If the scale, however, is less ample, and the 
connection less close and pervading in the Church of Scotland than 
in the Church of England, the position of the former is even less 
defensible as entitled to exceptional favour and countenance in the 
national polity. The Free Church and the United Presbyterians are 
each of them only a degree less numerous than the Church of Scot- 
land, and they are not inferior to it in the union of wealth, activity, 
and public consideration. If the total annual revenues of the Scotch 
Establishment are something under £700,000, those of the Free 
Church are not far short of £600,000, while the United Presbyterians 
may be set down at something less than £400,000. It is evident to 
any politician that a very slight puff of wind will suffice to overthrow 
an arrangement that has so little to say for itself as the Church of 
Scotland. The Scotch members who pawkily put themselves down 
in Dod as “not opposed to eventual disestablishment,” know that 
any accident might precipitate the eventual into the actual. 

The figures quoted above as to the relative numbers of the episcopal 
and the other denominations in England, have more than a merely 
numerical significance. They measure also the growth of the claim for 
religious equality, and of the principle of religious equality in men’s 
minds. Whatever may be the exact proportion of members of the Church 
of England, relatively to the united members, say, of the Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and Independent Churches, and whether the former have or 
have not a preponderance which even at the very best cannot be more 
than trifling, the dissenting communities are at all events important 
enough to make an irresistible protest against the concession of poli- 
tical and social supremacy to their old rival. It is not merely that the 
reduction of the parliamentary franchise has made, and will make an 
immense increase in their direct political power. That is true, and 
it is a very important fact; but it is not all. The principle of religi- 
ous equality when once raised by circumstances, is especially fitted to 
find its way into the plain, straightforward, and unsophisticated minds 
of the people who now by universal admission are the depositories of 
supreme political power in this country. Religious equality is a 
watchword that strikes a responsive chord, not only in the workmen 
who go to chapel, but in those who go to church, or who go nowhere. 
It fits in with the whole bent and range of their homely political 
notions. Englishmen are free as the day from venomous antipathy 
either to classes or institutions. Even their contempt for the House of 
Lords is good-natured, so long as the Lords confine themselves to 
escapades that amuse them without doing over much hurt to other 
people. To the Church of England, as a religious community, they 
have no antipathy at all. The Establishment is another matter. 
They know its political history. They know that from its highest 
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-officers down to its obscurest subaltern, this great army of political 
clergy has never lost a single great opportunity of taking the side of 


tyranny against freedom, of privilege against equality, of stagnation 


-against improvement: that they were to a man in supporting the 


king and the Parliament in the attempt to suppress the liberty of the 
American colonies; almost to a man they hated and resisted the 
Reform Bill; they have hated and resisted every proposal to extend 
religious freedom and civil equality; they looked coldly on while 


‘other men fought the batile which drove slavery from our posses- 
sions ; they did not lend a finger to mitigate the inhumanity and 


atrocity of the criminal code ; they spoke no word on the side of the 
common people in the great battle for cheap bread. It is no wonder 
that the active and leading minds among the workmen look with 
suspicion and disfavour on an institution that has so unhappy a record. 

Some evidence of the growth of the principle of religious equality 
was furnished in the division taken during the present session on the 
question that the peers spiritual should cease to sit in the Upper 
House. The confident vigour of the attack, the half-heartedness of 
the defence, the silent undercurrents of feeling on both sides in the 
House, made it what may be called one of the most sincere exhibi- 
tions of the present parliament. The composition of the minority, 
including as it did many churchmen and several of the most timorous 
of the Whigs, in favour of the proposed reform, had a significance 
that could not be mistaken. Most of the Ministers deliberately 
absented themselves, not excepting those among them who are likely 
to have most influence in the future of their party. 

Then the scandals of the traffic in livings excite more attention and 
create profounder disgust, in proportion as the constituencies become 
more popular. It is quite true that the Bishops deplore this extra- 
ordinary market as warmly and as honestly as anybody else. But a 
Committee of the House of Lords, presided over by the shrewd and 
practical Bishop of Peterborough, inquired into the exercise of 
patronage ten years ago, and in spite of the abuses that they dis- 
covered, they reported in favour of the maintenance of the system 
which leads to them. A Bill is now before Parliament practically 
for transferring the bulk of private patronage on certain terms to the 
governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, to be in fact administered by the 
Crown. But the Bill is introduced by Nonconformists, will be 
opposed by the party of privilege, and is not in the least likely to be 
accepted by the House of Lords. So difficult is it to introduce 
reforms into a State Church with parliamentary consent; so impos- 
sible to introduce them without it. 

There is but an indirect connection between the progress of the 
forces that move for disestablishment and the movement of thought 
within the religious world. Although it is not direct, yet the con- 
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nection exists, and in considering the circumstances that are every- 
day forcing disestablishment on the minds of practical men, the active. 
tendencies of religious thought in two opposite quarters occupy a 
prominent place. It is not for us here to expatiate on the mixed 
successes and reverses of a liberalised theology within our own gene- 
ration. The public has been assured on high authority that of the 
eleven thousand English clergy who one and twenty years ago set 
their hands to a declaration in favour of certain crude notions on the 
subject of inspiration, there are probably not fifty who would now do 
it again: that the non-Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which thirty years ago excluded a candidate from a theolo- 
gical chair, is now maintained by no one of any name or fame—that 

' the composite character of the Pentateuch, on which Colenso found 
it so hard to get a hearing, is now in principle taken for certain: that 
the modification in expositions of sacred dogma has been so extensive 
that no treatise would now be written with the phraseology current 
forty years ago. ‘No greater impression,” said Dean Stanley, as the 
sum of his stocktaking of the work of a generation, “ will have been 
left upon this age than by those who have followed in the broad 
track opened by the great philosophic divines of the seventeenth 
century” (Addresses delivered in America, 138—14). On the other hand, 
theologians of the rival school could point just as triumphantly to the 
vast expansion in power and popularity of the doctrines and rites of 
sacerdotalism. Non nostrum tantas componere lites. Both disputants 
have plenty to show for their own view. Both are right in their 
contention of fact. The latitudinarian and the ritualist, the broad 
churchman and the high, the rationaliser and the Romaniser, have 
each achieved signal victories in the practice of churches, in the 
language of pulpits, and in the opinion of conscientious men. But 
they have done something besides. They have strained formularies 
until they have broken asunder, they have turned ecclesiastical unity 
into an organised hypocrisy, the shrine of peace and charity has 
echoed as it never did before with the shrill slogans of incensed 
litigants, and new cracks and fissures of unprecedented meaning are 
beginning to gape alike in the principle and the working of Esta- 
blishment. 

It is not necessary, and we have no taste for the business, to 
enumerate the scandals that have distracted the Church and afflicted 
the public conscience since the passing of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act. Gibbon has described in an odious page how Julian the 
Apostate was accustomed to invite to his palace the leaders of the 
hostile Christian sects, that he might regale himself with the agreeable 
spectacle of their furious encounters. In our own time on more than 
one occasion some members of the judicial committee of the privy 
council may have bethought themselves of that edifying precedent. 
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But scandals of this sort are hardly the worst. We have not for- 
gotten and cannot forget the vision of a pious and a sagacious prelate 
in the most solemn moment of his life actively conniving at a 
Machiavellian evasion of the law of the land on the desperate chance 
of saving the peace of the Church. The suits, the contumacies, the 
imprisonments are fresh in the memories of all men, Pages stained 
with such records as these must surely make all good men wish that 
they should close the chapter of the political institution that has 
caused them to be written. The appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission in 1881 to inquire into the working of the ecclesiastical 
courts produced a lull in the raging storm. As soon as there has 
been time fully to master the Report, the truce will come to an end, 
the Church Union and the Church Association will once more 
marshal their hosts in battle array, and the whole fabric and founda- 
tions of the Establishment will reel under the shock of battle within 
its gates. 

The very Report isa fresh provocation. Let us glance at one or two 
instances. The Report gives to the Bishop an absolute veto on pro- 
ceedings against a clergyman for offences in doctrine or ritual. 
Without the Bishop’s permission the courts will be closed entirely 
to a layman, and he will have no right of appeal from the absolute 
decision, however great the wrong which he may conceive himself 
to have sustained. We do not argue this matter. We are only 
showing that the Royal Commission brings not peace but a sword. 
For on this very point so good a churchman as Lord Coleridge, him- 
self a member of the Commission, dissents emphatically from his 
colleagues, and declares himself to be clearly of opinion that “ the 
active interference of the Bishops to prevent the law of the land 
being enforced against those who have deliberately broken it is 
indefensible as, I must confess, it seems to me to be fast becom- 
ing intolerable in practice.” Again, the Report transforms the 
courts of first instance, that is to say, the diocesan and provincial 
courts, into purely ecclesiastical tribunals. They are no longer to 
be presided over by a lay judge, but by the Bishops, and instead of 
Lord Penzance we are to have one of the Archbishops. How little 
this is likely to commend itself either to the evangelical or to the 
Erastian party in the Church, may be foreseen in the criticisms made, 
not by Lord Coleridge this time, but by Lord Penzance, upon the 
recommendation of his brother Commissioners. ‘ An ecclesiastic,”” 
says Lord Penzance, “ is not by his training and acquirements well 
qualified for the administration of strict law. It is, I think, to be 
apprehended that a Bishop would not be careful to follow decided 
cases, with which, perhaps, he would be little familiar; that he 
would be apt to import into his enunciation of the law considerations 
of policy and the elasticity of discretion, while in controversial 
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matters of doctrine there would be a startling divergence of decision 
in the different dioceses, which, by rendering the law uncertain, — 
would bring it into discredit and impair its efficacy.” 

Let us quote one more recommendation from the Report, and then 
we will leave it. No amount of straining could enable the Commis- 
sioners to keep a clerical defendant from falling into the hands of a 
lay and secular tribunal at last. He might escape the law as admin- 
istered by a sympathising bishop, but that would not prevent his 
persecutors from the right of appeal, and the constitution of the 
court of appeal has always been found the sharpest pinch of the 
whole position. According to the Report, the final court of appeal 
in ecclesiastical causes is to be a. permanent body of lay judges. 
Of course this is a fatal blow to the contention of the High Church 
party that ecclesiastical offences should be tried by strictly ecclesias- 
tical tribunals. The sacerdotalist is to have the conformity of his 
teaching tried by a layman after all, and to see the mysteries of the 
faith as coldly and as boldly handled as if they were items in a 
charter-party or a policy of insurance or a deed of partnership or 
any other sublunary matter. But the Commissioners have done 
what they could for him by insisting that every judge appointed to the 
court of appeal shall previously make a solemn declaration that he is 
a member of the Church of England as by law established. The 
objections to any such limitation are obvious, and even from the 
point of view of the partisans of establishment, they are overwhelm- 
ing. It imposes a special disqualification on Nonconformist, Catholic, 
Jewish, or agnostic occupants of the judicial bench ; it might exclude 
the most competent judges from settling most important legal points ; 
it leads logically to the intolerable absurdity of reserving every dis- 
pute about a catholic or nonconformist trust to a catholic or noncon- 
formist judge ; and finally, it explodes the whole contention that the 
Church is identical with the nation, and brings it down from all 
pretensions as a national institution to the level of a special community 
and a private sect. 

So much for the last desperate attempt to invent new bottles that 
shall hold the old wine, and to reconcile perfect spiritual freedom in 
the Church with temporal supervision by the State. If the established 
clergy insist on being freed from special secular restraints, they will 
have to abandon special secular privileges. If they are bent on 
spiritual independence, they must take with it the full consequences 
of temporal emancipation. So long as the nation secures great 
privileges to those who hold a particular set of religious opinions, 
for so long it possesses a right to see that these conditions are 
honestly and carefully observed. So long, we may add, as English- 
men are Englishmen, this is a right which they are not at all likely 
to pretermit. Neither of the two great ecclesiastical factions needs 
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to look to Parliament for new legislative weapons wherewith to strike 
a deadlier blow at its antagonist. Parliament is hardly more likely 
to pass another Church Discipline Act or Public Worship Regulation 
Act, than it is to repeat the votes of 1818 and 1825 of a million and a 
half of the national money for the purpose of building episcopalian 
churches. The legislature is busier than it ever was, itis more reso- 
lutely averse than it ever was to meddling with ecclesiastical problems, 
and those problems themselves are more difficult and intractable than 
they have been since the era of the Civil Wars. If those churchmen 
—to use part of Chatham’s description of this great composite system 
—who hold by the Calvinistic Articles, are too much in earnest to 
tolerate those who hold by the Popish Liturgy; if the foundations 
of compromise on which the whole fabric of establishment was reared 
no longer exist, then there is only one thing for it. The privileges 
must be withdrawn in order that the restraints may be removed, 
and the more rapid the growth among religious men and women of 
moral scruple, intellectual sincerity, and spiritual earnestness, 
whether in Calvanist, in Anglo-Catholic, or in Arminian, the more 
intolerable will be found the mechanical yoke of our gross and leaden 
Erastianism. 

In this, as in so many other parts of the social and political field, 
England is, half unconsciously but very powerfully, influenced by the 
working out of her own problem by her kinsfolk in new worlds. 
The example of the children is not despised by the parent, and those 
who began by building on the precedents of the old country, are now 
repaying the precious gift by new and fruitful precedents of their 
own. Religious equality in the United States, whatever else it 
brings, at all events brings peace. Now that slavery is gone, and in 
spite of the disturbances of ultramontanism, as a rule politics are 
kept clear of religion. ‘ Much as we have heard of the two candi- 
dates for the Presidency ”—so wrote a keen and a competent observer 
six or seven years ago— we could not at this moment tell to what 
Church either of them belongs. Where no Church is privileged, 
there can be no cause for jealousy. The Churches dwell side by 
side, without disturbing the State with any quarrel; they are alike 
loyal to the Government; they unite in supporting a system of 
popular education which generally includes a certain element of 
unsectarian religion; they combine for social and philanthropic 
objects ; they testify by their common celebration of national thanks- 
givings and fasts their unity at all events as portions of the same 
Christian nation. So far as we know, controversy between them is 
very rare; there is more of it within the several churches between 
their own more orthodox and more liberal members. In none does 
it rage more violently than in the Episcopal Church, though, under 
religious equality, irreconcilable disagreement on religious questions 
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leads to secession, not to mutual lawsuits and imprisonments.” (Mr. 
Goldwin Smith.) The same moral is drawn and the same example ~ 
set by the experience of free churches among our nearer kinsmen in 
Australia and in the Dominion. ‘ 

The reader does not need to be informed that neither dis- 
establishment nor any other known process could absolutely and 
unconditionally withdraw the affairs of the Church from liability to 
interference and control by the law of the land and the secular 
courts appointed to administer that law. A free church can no more 
than a free citizen, escape the obligation to keep contracts and 
respect the civil rights of others. When a minister of the sect of 
Particular Baptists was dismissed by his congregation and violently 
excluded from his chapel by them, he indicted them for rioting, and 
they sought an injunction to restrain him from acting as their 
minister; and the court decided for the minister, on the ground 
that the trust-deeds of the chapel did not give the congregation 
the right of dismissal. The voluntary nature of the religious 
association could not oust the civil jurisdiction. When a 
fund was left for the benefit of “poor and holy preachers 
for the time being of Christ’s Holy Gospel,” and when a 
dispute arose among those who -claimed a share in the fund, 
the court might have been called upon to examine and to 
define what is, and what is not, Christ’s Holy Gospel, and what 
constitutes the preaching thereof. There was a rough but prudent 
intervention by the State in the affairs of a free church when parlia- 
ment passed the Dissenters’ Chapels Act (7 & 8 Vict.), providing that 
usage for a period of five and twenty years should be conclusive 
evidence of the doctrine and worship proper to be observed in a 
meeting house, in spite of orthodox contention that such usage had 
drifted away from the original purpose of the founders. Trusts for 
religious purposes may require, as unreservedly as any other, to be 
interpreted and enforced by the judges of the land, and in that in- 
terpretation the judges may have to define what is, and what is not, 
the doctrine legally imposed by the constitution of a free church on 
those who claim to belong to it. The title to property may depend 
upon adherence to the doctrine of the Thirty-Nine Articles or the 
Apostles’ Creed, and in case of dispute arising at any time among 
the members of a disestablished church, the courts might be called 
upon to examine and declare the meaning of either of those famous 
instruments. The disputes concerning Father O’Keefe and the 
Callan Schools in 1873, raised the whole question of the relations 
between a free church and the civil power, both as judiciary and 
executive. In the case where the curé of Montreal refused burial to 
Guibord because when alive he had been excommunicated, the courts 
laid it down that even in the case of a private and voluntary religi- 
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ous society, resting only on a basis of consent, they, the court, were 
bound, when due complaint was made that a member of the society 
has been injured in any matter of a mixed spiritual and temporal 
character, to inquire into the laws and rules of the tribunal or 
authority which has inflicted the alleged injury, and to ascertain 
whether the act complained of was in accordance with the laws and 
rules and dicipline of the Roman Catholic Church. It is easy to see 
how this interpretative power in the courts limits that boundless 
freedom and unmeasured independence which is the dream alike of 
the purest spiritual enthusiasm and the grossest ecclesiastical arro- 
gance. 

Although, however, relations must in certain contingencies arise 
between the civil courts and the most voluntary religious associa- 
tions, those relations will not be what they are in respect of a par- 
liamentary church. Various points of difference have been pointed 
out by writers on the subject. 1. For instance, the minister of a free 
church comes into court as a complainant, suing for damages on a 
breach of contract, or asking the court to forbid the breach, while 
the minister of an established church figures as a law-breaker and 
an offender. 2. In the case of a free church, proceedings can only 
arise from a conflict with the authoritative tribunal of the church, 
whatever that may be: in an established church, the promoter may 
be a person practically indifferent to the ecclesiastical authorities, 
and acting contrary to their wishes. Hence, “in the disputes of 
independent churches, the courts have at any rate in evidence the 
action of such church and the decisions of its tribunals on matters of 
discipline or doctrine, while they have no such evidence to guide or 
influence them in the ecclesiastical causes of the Established Church.’ 
3. If the decision of a court discloses an unsuspected flaw in the 
doctrinal or disciplinary position of a free church, such a church 
may easily set to work to amend either its creed or its ordinances. 
An established church, on the other hand, is bound to accept such 
definitions and interpretations as the civil courts think it their duty 
to impose. The decision of the court can only be modified by act of 
parliament, and the high court of parliament is just as secular, as 
unspiritual, as little fitted to regulate the mysteries of faith and 
belief, as any other high court. 

It would, as we began by saying, be waste of time to go into all 
the abstract arguments that have been used in favour of the estab- 
lishment of the episcopalian body in England. Nor do some current 
considerations, professing to be urged from a practical point of view, 
deserve more attention. When a writer tells us that Voluntaryism 
cannot help “gravitating towards wealth and numbers,’ we can 


(1) 4 Summary of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission's Report, by Spencer L. 
Holland p. 304. 


(2) Disestablishment ; by George Harwood, M.A., p. 331 ; a well-meaning writer, who 
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only say that such a proposition is partly unintelligible, and, so far 


as it is intelligible, is wholly untrue. Why wealth and numbers? — 


Are wealth and numbers the same thing? We should have sup- 
posed them to be opposite to one another. In any case, is it not a 
merit that a religious system should gravitate to numbers, and is it 
not the glory both of the Nonconformist Churches here, and of the 
Catholic Churches in this country and in Ireland, that they have 
ministered to numbers apart from wealth? Is it a voluntary or a 
State Church that does most for the spiritual needs of the peasantry 
of Connaught and the Irish in Liverpool ? 

One of the strongest arguments in the minds of some of the best 
of men is that if you destroy the Establishment you will leave scores 
of remote country parishes without spiritual provision. But can any- 
body really suppose that a nation which spends tens or hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year on all manner of missionary societies, 
will be unable to spare out of such a purse the very moderate sum 
necessary to provide ministers for these remote flocks? Nobody can 
doubt that this is what would be done the very day after the Disendow- 
ing Act had received the assent of the Crown. The rate at which the 
formation of Anglican endowments is going on at the present day is 
prodigious. No less than £300,000 were spent in new church endow- 
ments in the single year 1873. In the diocese of Manchester since 
the year 1840 we are told that nearly two millions of money have 
been contributed to church repairs and building. In the diocese of 
Ripon the contribution in the same time was upwards of a million 
pounds. In the diocese of Liverpool we have it on the Bishop’s 
own authority that only some five-and-twenty churches are sup- 
ported by public endowments, while all the rest, amounting to no 
less than seven-eighths of the entire number, are wholly and abso- 
lutely supported by fees, pew-rents, offertories, and the other resources 
of a purely voluntary system. In a period of fourteen years ending 
in 1876 voluntary religious effort contributed upwards of five 
hundred thousand pounds towards the erection and enlargement 
of churches and schools in the diocese of Durham. Between 1858 
and 1875 nearly five millions were voluntarily contributed to the 
building of churches in newly erected ecclesiastical districts. 
When compulsory church rates were abolished, we were warned 
that the fabrics in country places would go to wreck and ruin. 
Nothing of the kind has happened, and the repairs of parish 
churches are as abundantly provided for by voluntary aid as 
they ever were by legal exaction. Twenty years ago the Bishop 
of London’s Fund was opened, for the purpose of building and 
repairing churches and schools, and otherwise furthering the 


wholly misses the point of argument after argument, with an honest gravity of which 
we do not know many similar examples. 
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parochial work of the metropolis. In that time it has amounted 
to no less than three quarters of a million sterling, entirely the fruit 
of voluntary effort and free subscription. Who can suppose that 
the zeal which has done so much to fill up the void in the capital, 
would be less successfully appealed to in order to prevent spiritual 
destitution in the rural districts ? 

One or two short remarks may be made on the favourite plea for 
the Establishment, that it secures the presence of a gentleman in 
every parish. For one thing, the fact of there being in the parish a 
person officially charged with the duty of taking an interest in the 
humbler people is apt to make the lay gentry far less inclined than 
they would otherwise be to share that duty. It would have the air, 
or they often feel that it would, of interfering with the rector’s 
province; and we may be quite sure that, if the layman should 
happen to be a dissenter or a rationalist, half the rectors in England 
would resent any such active participation as impertinence. In so 
far as this is true, the advantage of having one man in every parish 
officially charged with the performance and supervision of good 
works, is more than counterbalanced by the check which it may put 
upon the active and personal friendliness of the laymen of the 
parish, and what is still more serious, by the diminution of their 
sense of social responsibility in the concerns of their neighbours. 
Secondly, the very fact of the Clergyman being an official, like the 
constable or the tax-collector, actually impairs his influence. Every- 
body knows that in country places where the element of dissent 
happens to thrive and to be strong, the minister of the chapel occupies 
a very different position, and a much more powerful and popular 
position, than that of the rector or the vicar. This brings us to a 
third remark, namely that the civilising agency happens as a matter 
of fact not to civilise. Our best authority for this is to be got from 
the country clergy themselves, who will tell you frankly enough, 
perhaps even in language of excessive censure and needless despon- 
dency, the dismal tale of the barbarism of the rural poor. Heaven 
forbid that we should say that this is wholly the fault of the clergy. 
So long as the housing and the pay of the labourers remain what 
they are, they will come up to no exalted standard of social being. 
This much, however, must be said, that excepting the Bishop of 
Manchester and some other men of exceptional character, too few of 
the clergy have ever shown much readiness to do anything to help 
the labourer to get better houses or better wages. Too many of 
them have been for driving the rural reformer out of the parish, and 
ducking the village Hampden in the village horsepond. ‘In the 
rural controversy between capital and labour,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
in words that are not over-coloured, even if they are not studiously 
under-coloured, “the parochial clergy have not always been able to 
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abstain from partisanship, and where they have been partisans, it 
has not commonly been on the side of labour. Notwithstanding 

their general and exemplary devotion to parochial duty, this has 

tended to stimulate a feeling in favour of the disestablishment of the 

Church. Of this sentiment I cannot measure the breadth or depth ; 

but it may be found to form a real ingredient in the general 

question.” Undoubtedly it may, and it will. 

We see the consequences. Dr. Jessop, whose remarkable papers on 
the real condition of our English Arcady have attracted so much 
attention, tells us of the “ blatant tirades of the Arcadian against the 
Church,” how unmeasured the language, how “furious the cruelty 
of hate with which he seems to hurl himself body and soul against 
the parsons.” Whatever the secret may be, the fact is certain that 
the only writing in England that \imitates in the intensity of 
its bitter passion the invective of the Irish nationalist press against 
the landlords is to be found in the references in the organ of the 
agricultural labourers to the clergy of the established church. 

, A word must be said on another favourite plea for establishment 
as establishment, namely that it is a security for an expansive, 
liberal, and tolerant way of thinking on the most important of sub- 
jects. One very plain answer to this argument is, that when the 
Episcopalian sect becomes a private church, there is no reason why 
the teachers of this broad and liberal theology should not be just as 
free to find a congregation sympathising with their views as they are 
now. Are our people so fanatical and narrow that they cannot be 
trusted to encourage liberality and moderation of view when they 
have the opportunity? The point and essence of State control is 
that it is lay control. Parliamentary control is only valued from 
this point of view, because it represents the common sense of the aver- 
age lay mind, but why should the average lay mind be less tolerant, 
less open, less enlightened, or less sensible, in a disestablished than 
in an established church? As a matter of fact and plain observa- 
tion, for every conspicuous theological liberal within the establish- 
ment, we will undertake to name a conspicuous theological liberal 
among the ministers of dissent. It is public opinion that protects 
men of this stamp, and public opinion is more powerful, not less 
powerful, in voluntary churches than in stereotyped state churches. 
Finally, do not let us forget how many broad churchmen have, 
in order to remain where they are, and in order to justify this 
panegyric on the establishment on the ground of its mild tolerance, 
to strain their consciences and sophisticate their understandings 
by signing articles and formularies which they either do not 
believe at all, or else only believe by the help of unnatural inter- 
pretations which it is outside of our present province to describe 
as they deserve. Let all men be free to move in these spiritual 
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things as they will. But let us be honest. And if we are honest, 
whether Dissenters, or Catholics, or Anglicans, or Rationalists, can 
we help seeing that these evasions, these non-natural interpretations, 
these queer intellectual tricks, are a debasement of all that honest 
men most value, and a source of inevitable demoralisation alike to . 
those who dupe and those who are duped. 


II. 


Some seven years ago the outlines of a scheme of disestablishment 
and disendowment were drawn up, with a view of giving to the dis- 
cussion a@ more precise and practical shape. The suggestions were 
framed with great care and after deliberations that extended over 
three years. Men of recognised eminence in various schools of 
thought and various walks of life took a part in the work. Politicians 
and divines, learned lawyers and hardheaded men of affairs, orthodox 
and heterodox, gave time and thought to the project. The result 
could of course be no more than a rough draft, provisionally and 
tentatively shaped, but as the only attempt of the kind, the sketch 
that was given to the public in 1877 is of real importance and well 
deserves attention. At the time it may be said to have missed fire, 
for the intelligible reason that the Eastern Question at this very 
moment burst out in full conflagration. The English public threw 
itself into the controversies arising out of the war between Russia 
and Turkey with a passionate interest that was natural enough 
under circumstances so dangerous, but it effectually displaced all 
other subjects of less immediate urgency. Still the work that had 
been done remained. The pains that had been taken with the 
scheme were not thrown away. Whenever the topics of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment are discussed in a practical manner, and apart 
from the mere speculative generalities of the question, the disputants 
will, if they are wise, have these suggestions in their minds. It will 
be enough for our purpose here to reproduce some of their principal 
features. Nobody would pretend that they overcome all difficulties, 
or dream that they are in every detail minutely practicable. To 
some they will appear too lenient to privilege, too scrupulous towards 
vested abuses, too tender of doubtful rights. However that may be, 
the least that can be said for them is that they point where the 
difficulties lie, and direct us to the quarters where the problem will 
demand most resolution and most skill. 

The legislative process of disestablishment, whenever parliament 
shall be called upon to take up the task, offers few difficulties. It is 
not disestablishment but disendowment that will perplex opinion, 


(1) They were presented, by the way, to the readers of the Fortnightly Review in a 
paper by Dr. Crosskey, of Birmingham, in the number for June, 1877. 
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will open vast gulfs of controversy, and will try statesmanship by an 
almost unexampled ordeal. It is computed that the settled revenues . 
of the ordained servants of the Establishment are not much, ifany, 
below, six millions sterling per annum. If disendowment were to 
be conducted on the same rules of equity and liberality as were 
adopted in the case of the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone has made 
out (May 16, 1873) that “ between life incomes, private endowments, 
and the value of fabrics and advowsons, something like £90,000,000 
sterling would have to be given in the process of disestablishment to 
the ministers, members, and patrons of the Church of England.” 
That would indeed be a sovereign triumph of injustice, and a political 
catastrophe of unmeasured magnitude. 

Disestablishment, as we have said, may pretty safely be left 
to follow the precedent of the year 1869. The measure of 1869 
enacted that, on and after the first day of January, 1871, the union 
created by act of parliament between the churches of England and 
Ireland should be dissolved, and that “the said church of Ireland 
should cease to be established by law.” Every ecclesiastical cor- 
poration, whether sole or aggregate, was dissolved. The jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts was made to cease, and the ecclesiastical 
law of Ireland was repealed. Irish: bishops were removed from the 
House of Lords, and no new appointments to offices in the Church 
were to be made after the passing of the Act. So simple were the 
provisions required for the mere transformation of a state church 
into a free church. 

The disposal of the property of this great corporation involved 
problems of very different dimensions. They were solved in the 
manner following. Three commissioners were appointed, and in 
them all the property of the church of whatever kind was vested. 
A Church Body, to be incorporated by royal charter, was authorised 
and was recognised. To this Church Body the commissioners were 
directed to pay half a million of money in compensation for private 
endowments. To it also were transferred churches, parsonages, and 
glebes. Disestablished ecclesiastics, from archbishop to curate, were 
to receive their former incomes, not only so long as they lived, but 
on thecondition that they continued to discharge such duties as they 
had been accustomed to discharge, or such duties as might be sub- 
stituted for them, with their own consent, and that of the new 
representative body. These annuities were subject to commutation, 
but a peculiarity of the Act was that it made commutation a transac- 
tion, not between the compounding clergyman and the State, repre- 
sented by the Commissioners, but between him and the Church 
Body. An inducement, moreover, was held out to general commu- 
tation, on a large scale, in the shape of a bonus of 12 per cent. on 
the commutation money, if three-fourths of the whole number in 
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any diocese commuted. Into the abuses and scandals that were the . 
exceedingly unspiritual fruit of these provisions we need not enter. 
They furnished a savoury mess for the cynic of the period. It is 
enough here to say that the chief precedent in the Irish Act to be 
most avoided in an English Act was the re-creation and re-endow- 
ment of that church which was supposed to have been dissolved into 
its original and constituent atoms. Hence one of the cardinal pleas 
in the outline of 1877 turned upon the fact that, whatever the 
Church of England may be ecclesiastically, it is not one great corpora- 
tion, holding property and exercising authority as such, but consists 
of a number of corporations. This is of vital importance, in spite of 
the blow that, as we have seen, was dealt to it by a sidewind in the 
statutes appointing the ecclesiastical commissioners. The Bishop of 
Manchester described the state of the case with as perfect precision 
as if he had been a lawyer instead of an ecclesiastic. ‘“ Materially 
and legally speaking,” he said, “there is no such thing as the 
Church of England. There is an aggregation of corporations sole 
which have certain churches vested in them, but no body of the 
Church of England is in possession of the land. I asa bishop of 
England am a corporation sole, and I get a certain income which is 
secured to me by law. Every rector or vicar is in the same way a 
corporation sole, and each has his income secured ; but the Church, 
as an aggregation of these corporations sole, has no property.” 
Starting from these recognised principles, the authors of the 
scheme that we are now describing laid it down that, though an 
Episcopal Church may afterwards be organised on a different basis, 
when disestablishment is determined on, there will be no body having 
a legal existence capable of either claiming or receiving compensation. 
Only the bishops, clergy, and other individuals having, by virtue of 
their office, a special beneficiary interest in the Establishment, 
together with the owners of advowsons and next presentations, will 
be entitled to compensation on its abolition. While, of course, no 
legal impediments would prevent Episcopalians from organising 
themselves, and managing their own affairs with the same freedom 
as is given to all other religious communities, no facilities would be 
granted that would result in the revival of a privileged ecclesiastical 
body. Compensation would be given toindividuals. All the holders 
of ecclesiastical office in the Establishment would be released from 
obligation to the State to discharge their present duties, and they 
would be dealt with in the same way as other public officials whose 
services are no longer required by the State. In fixing the com- 
pensation to be paid to individuals, regard might equitably be had 
to the fact, that their further services would, so far as the State is 
concerned, be no longer required. They will have been deprived 
of offices held by a secure tenure, and will be entitled to compensa- 
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tion for such deprivation. But they will be free to contract any 
obligations, in connection with an Episcopal or any other Church 
organised by voluntary arrangements. The scheme briefly 
mentioned some of the principles that might regulate compensa- 
tion, but into these we need not enter. Commutation was 
recognised as an expedient to which resort might be had with 
advantage both to the State and the parties, and no doubt 
the thought was not absent from counsellors, who may be taken 
to have united to their other qualities a touch of the wisdom 
of the serpent, that this was a feature that might conciliate some 
hostile prepossessions. The commutation, as they suggested, might 
be effected by the payment of either a capital sum, or of an annuity 
for life. The objection naturally occurs that the general commuta- 
tion of the clerical annuities would require funds far in excess of 
those at first derivable from the ecclesiastical property available 
for the purpose. This difficulty was met by suggesting an issue 
of bonds for the payment of the annuities due to individuals, and 
legalisation of the sale or transfer of such bonds. This would 
place the annuitants in an advantageous position, and relieve the 
State from any financial embarrassment. It need not be said 
that the clergy would be at liberty to hand over to any church 
they might select the amounts which they might receive from 
commutation; but it would, in that case, be in the nature of a 
private transaction, and involve no responsibility on the part of 
the State. 

Ought private patrons to receive compensation? No doubt private 
patronage is a sacred trust, and in its original purpose and destina- 
tion not a piece of property. But the legislature has sanctioned the 
sale of advowsons in more than one enactment. For instance, since 
1863, more than a quarter of a million of money has been paid by the 
purchasers of small livings sold under the Augmentation Act. It 
would be impossible now to deny compensation for the deprivation 
of what was acquired with full parliamentary sanction. The Act of 
1874 giving to congregations in Scotland the right of choosing 
ministers, compensated the patrons by a sum not exceeding a year’s 
stipend in amount, to be raised in the shape of four annual sums to 
be deducted from the minister’s stipend. 

We now come to the great question of the fabrics and endowments. 
What disposal might the legislature be expected to make of the 
great mass of property now devoted to ecclesiastical uses? The 
authors of the Scheme at once recognised a fundamental difference 
in the character of this property, and they drew a sharp dividing 
line of treatment to correspond to this difference in the nature of the 
objects dealt with. Strictly speaking, there is no doubt but that 
ancient and modern buildings, as well as all endowments, now appro- 
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priated to the use of the National Church must be regarded as national 
property, at the disposal of the State. ‘The property of the Church,” 
said Lord Palmerston in 1856, “is the property of the State.” It 
is not merely that the Legislature may pass laws affecting it, as it 
may pass what laws it pleases affecting the private property of indi- 
viduals. The position is much more than that, and quite different 
from that. Church property is not the property of private individuals 
at all, nor of groups of private individuals, though they may have life 
interests. It is the property of the nation as a whole, and the State 
is perfectly within its rights, if the Legislature shall think fit, in 
diverting every shilling of Church property to secular uses, from the 
lands with which Edward the Confessor endowed the Abbey of 
St. Peter at Westminster, down to the last sovereign subscribed to 
build a church in a destitute district. The church that was built 
yesterday by the pious munificence of a man still alive, is in law as 
much a piece of national property as St. Paul’s Cathedral or the 
Tower, and Parliament is not bound to pay any respect whatever to 
the wishes or intentions of the founder, whose voluntary generosity 
has placed his hopes and his design at the mercy of the State. But 
though there is no difference in principle, in logic, or in legality, 
between ancient fabrics and endowments and modern, it would 
seriously jar upon right feeling to treat them in an identical manner. 
We have not before us the precise terms of the Baird Trust, but sup- 
posing that the half million given by Mr. Baird was given directly 
to the Church of Scotland, there would be an invincible reluctance 
to using that fund for roads, bridges, and other secular objects—in 
this generation, at any rate. It was necessary, then, to fix a 
date that should divide ancient from modern. The year selected 
was 1818, the date of the first Church Building Act. Churches 
anterior to 1818 were to be deemed ancient, and dealt with in one 
way; those subsequent to 1818 were called modern, and were 
dealt with in another way. It was proposed that ancient churches 
should be vested in a parochial board, to be elected by the rate- 
payers. This board should have power to deal with them for the 
general benefit of the parishioners, in such ways as it may determine. 
In many cases the parish churches would be let at a nominal or 
other rent to episcopalians; in some, if not in many, it would be 
used by one sect at one hour, and by another at another hour. It is 
possible that under certain circumstances the board would sell the 
fabric out and out to the episcopalian or other religious body. It is, 
also, conceivable that it might be used for secular purposes of a 
public kind, as meeting-houses are, and churches have been before 
now ; and some people have cried out that this would be a shocking 
desecration. We need only point out that such desecration could 
not take place without the consent of the parishioners, and if they 
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should be willing to consent, then this shocking part of desecration 
would have already taken place in their minds and consciences, and 
the real part of the mischief at which establishmentarians profess 
alarm would already have been wrought. 

In reference to churches erected after 1818, which have been built 
at the sole expense of any person who may be living at the date of 
disestablishment, the suggestion was that they should, on his applica- 
tion, be vested in him, or in such persons as he may appoint. 
Churches (other than parochial churches which have been rebuilt) 
erected after 1818, by means of voluntary subscriptions exclusively, 
were to become the property of the existing congregations, and be 
held in trust for their use. If, within a given time, such churches 
be not accepted on behalf of the congregations, they should vest in 
the parochial board, and be dealt with as ancient churches, Churches 
built after 1818, which have been erected partly by subscriptions, 
and partly from parliamentary grants and other public sources, were 
in like manner to be offered to the congregations; but the amount 
so derived from public sources was to be a charge upon the building, 
to be paid, or redeemed, in accordance with regulations made by 
commissioners under the Disestablishment Act. 

There was less perplexity in considering the destiny of those sublime 
monuments which are the pride and glory of the land, which com- 
mand the awe and move the admiration of churchmen, nonconformist, 
and rationalist all alike, which delight the eye, solemnise the spirit, 
and nourish all those associations that bind us in the indissoluble 
bonds of perpetual citizenship to great men and our fathers that 
begat us. The cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental buildings 
of like magnitude and history, could only pass under the control of 
the nation, and be held, maintained, and administered for such uses 
as Parliament might from time to time determine, and under direct 
and special responsibility to the national government, as distinguished 
from any lesser authority, whether parochial or sectarian.’ Dean 
Stanley imputed to the authors of the scheme an intention to sever all 
connection between these mighty fanes and the offices of religion. 
“The Abbey,” he said, “ might in that case continue as a venerable 


(1) The Cathedral Statutes Bill which passed the House of Lords last session but 
dropped in the Commons, was an illustration of the efforts of the churchmen to dena- 
tionalise these fabrics. It proposed to give to a special Committee of the Privy 
Council power to settle draft statues for any cathedral. The Committee was to consist 
first of the two Archbishops and the Bishop of London, the President of the Council, 
and the Lord Chancellor for the time being ; then of four other members to be appointed 
by the Crown, and the quorum of five must include at least two bishops. It was further 
expressly provided that all the lay members shall be ‘‘ members of the Church of 
England.” But the Cathedrals are national property. On what ground are national 
representatives to be excluded from a voice in their guardianship, unless they belong to 
the episcopalian body? If any change is immediately required, let the care of the 
Cathedrals be given to the First Commissioner of Works, on the principle already acted 
upon in Scotland. 
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monument, like the round towers of Ireland, or the mounds in the 
American wilderness, but it would cease to be filled with that glow of 
historical and religious life which through its long history has dis- 
tinguished it from a mere Walhalla or museum.” Theirony was mis- 
placed. So long as the glow of religious life burns in the breast of 
the English nation, there is no reason why Parliament should dis- 
sociate the great pile from the offices which first sanctified it, though 
there might well be more of that variety and comprehension in the 
daily use of such fabrics, of which Stanley himself in his administra- 
tion at Westminster amiably tried to set the first faint example. 

The doubtful point in the above proposals is obvious. It lies in the 
transfer of the modern fabrics to the existing congregations. What 
is the congregation ? If you define it as all the habitual communicants, 
for instance, it will be too narrow. Any other definition seems equally 
to make it too wide. In the Scottish Church Patronage Act, the 
electors consist of communicants and adherents. The sharper and 
more numerous subdivisions in the Anglican fold might demand 
something more definite. Without labouring the matter, the authors 
of the scheme trusted to the assurance of the lawyers that the difficulty 
of giving a legal description of a congregation is not insuperable, 
any more than is that of determining the modes in which property 
may be held on its behalf. In fact, there are precedents both in our 
own statute book, and in the law of various American States.! 

Supposing, however, that these technical difficulties were overcome, 
a deeper class of objections remained behind. “ Your proposal,” it 
might be contended, “ recognises only the existence and the interests 
of congregations. You ignore the Church. You forget the union 
and association which are of the essence of the Church. You divide 
the seamless vesture into an indefinite number of incongruous and 
fortuitous shreds.” To this the Liberationists retort in sober 
language :—‘ Who are most concerned in the matter—the persons 
who have been accustomed to worship in the churches, and have 
had the benefits of the endowments hitherto, or a vague, intan- 
gible body designated ‘the Church?’ In the Act of Disestablish- 
ment it will be the duty of the State, not to legislate in the interest 
of the Church of England, or of any Church, but to make compensa- 
tions and concessions in the way which will best prevent the infliction 
of injustice and loss where they will be palpably and directly felt. It 
would do this by giving liberty of choice and action to the congrega- 
tions of Episcopalians, for whose uses the Churches and the endow- 
ments exist. On the other hand, the greatest possible disservice 

(1) In the ‘ Practical Suggestions” we are referred to the following:—1, The 
Statutes (63 to 69) of the disestablished Church in Ireland; 2, The Statute Law of 


various American States (see Tyler’s American Ecclesiastical Law, 1866, vol. i., p. 60) ; 


8, The Act for abolishing Patronage in the Church of Scotland, 1876; 4, the Compulsory 
Church-Rate Abolition Act, 1868 (Sec. 19). 
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might be done to them by handing over the property created for their 
use to an institution to which they might not wish to belong, or to 
some of the regulations of which they might strongly object.” 

“Our method,” the Liberationists went on to argue, “ would not 
prevent the congregations from uniting themselves with an Episcopal 
Church, constituted by voluntary arrangement, and even trans- 
ferring to a representative Church body the property placed at their 
disposal by Parliament. Such transactions, however, should be 
transactions between the congregations and the Church, and not 
between the Church and Parliament. The Legislature has no right 
to assume that all Episcopalians will, throughout all time, constitute 
but one Church ; neither ought it, either by bribes or by legal com- 
pulsion, continue to bind the Church of England together as it now 
does by the still more cohesive forces of an Establishment. It will 
be seen that these suggestions, while they would leave a considerable 
amount of Church property in the hands of Episcopalians, recognise 
the right of congregations, and of the inhabitants of particular 
localities, to determine for themselves their future ecclesiastical 
relationships.” 

Not much need be said of the minor details of the scheme. There 
is the question, for instance, of the-parsonages and the glebes. The 
authors had the good sense to perceive and admit that any proposal 
to eject the inmates of all the parsonages in the country—with what- 
ever compensation—would be regarded as an intolerably harsh pro- 
ceeding. The hardship and the odium would, as the projectors sug- 
gested, be avoided, and time be afforded for making changes without 
personal inconvenience, by allowing the existing incumbents to occupy 
their parsonages so long as they continue to be ministers of the 
churches in which they now officiate ; of course, on payment of rent. 
Whether an incumbent should continue as minister of the church in 
which he was officiating at the time of disestablishment would depend 
on the arrangements made by the congregation, either acting as 
such, or in connection with any religious organisation with which it 
might determine to connect itself. 

The weak point of the project will not escape those in whom all 
other views of disestablishment are overpowered by their dread and 
suspicion of a great ecclesiastical corporation, endowed with vast 
revenues, animated by a rigorous spirit of discipline, and uncontrolled 
by the moderating hand of neutral authority. The project assumes 
that the disestablished church will divide itself into an indefinite 
number of groups. We must, however, remember that the church 
will still be episcopal and not congregational, and that episcopacy, 
especially where it has such deep traditional roots and so ancient an 
organization as in England, is essentially a system of centralisation. 
On the other hand, we are more likely than not, even under the 
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episcopal system, to have at least two of these great ass ‘iations. 
The High Churchman and the Low Churchman will not receive 
their liberty for nothing. It is even possible that their struggles 
may ultimately lead to the best solution of the difficulties of dis- 
endowment. The case of the Clergy Reserves in Canada was on a 
small scale, but it is interesting. By the Canada Act of 1791 one- 
seventh of the ungranted lands of the Colony was set apart for the 
support of the Protestant clergy. In 1840, it was decreed that the 
lands should be sold, and the proceeds applied to the endowment of 
the clergy of different denominations. The clergy of the national 
churches of England and Scotland received what was thought by 
other denominations more than their share. Then there arose up a 
political party of a Radical persuasion, who were called Clear-Grits, 
and the Clear-Grits declared for the secularisation of the Clergy 
Reserves as the best and shortest way out of the confusion. Thecry 
caught the growing sentiment of the time, it carried all before it, 
and the Reserves were at length duly and legally secularised. 

Meanwhile, the movement of opinion cannot but continue. No- 
body can believe that the people of this country will look composedly 
on while the air is being seven times heated by ecclesiastical litiga- 
tion, by suits and cross-suits, by angry prosecutions and angrier 
retaliations. Attempts will again be made on both sides to invoke 
the interference of parliament. But in such case parliament will be 
as slow to meddle as it has been before now. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the House of Commons put out of the Prayer Book certain matter 
which the Bishops would fain have had in. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury sent for a stout Puritan member, and asked him how this 
had come to pass. ‘ ‘Surely, Sir,’ said I, ‘ because we were so occu- 
pied in other matters that we had no time to examine them, how they 
agreed with the word of God!’ ‘What!’ said he, ‘Surely you mis- 
take the matter : you will refer yourselves solely to us therein!’ ‘ No! 
by the faith I bear to God,’ said I, ‘ we will pass nothing before we 
understand what it is; for that were but to make you popes; make 
you popes who list,’ said I, ‘for we will make you none.’ And 
sure, Mr. Speaker, the speech seemed to me to bea pope-like speech, 
and I fear lest our bishops do attribute this of the Pope’s canons 
unto themselves, Papa non potest errare.” If the legislature cannot, 
will not, and ought not itself, to settle the disputes of the church, 
and if it cannot, will not, and ought not to leave one section of the 
church to settle them for itself at the expense of another, so long as 
it is a church by law established, then it is clear that the third 
course is the only one left, namely to expose the distracted com- 
munity to the pacifying and fortifying influence of complete spiritual 
freedom. 
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Or all countries in the world Russia and England are probably the 
two which would benefit most by a clear and friendly understanding 
with each other. Our interest in Continental politics mainly arises 
from their bearing on our occupation of India; and the only Power 
which is in a position or has any motive to menace us in India is 
Russia. So that a good understanding with Russia would not only rid 
us of our most formidable adversary, but would also secure us against 
dangers elsewhere. The failure of the mutiny of 1857 has demon- 
strated the inability of the natives of India to throw off our rule 
without the co-operation of some external Power. Their own anti- 
pathies of race, religion, interests and aspirations, will never let them 
all combine against us, and will always prevent a combination suf- 
ficiently formidable to give promise of success without the aid of 
some great European Power. But Russia is the only European 
Power which, to the vision of ordinary intelligence, can have any 
motive urgent enough to run the risk of a ruinous war with England. 
It is conceivable indeed that sothe high-handed policy in Egypt, 
such as the forcible annexation of that country, might exasperate 
France even to the verge of war; and a French Government on the 
verge of war has seldom been able to draw back. But it is hardly 
conceivable that any English Government could be guilty of such 
suicidal folly. So that, from a purely British interest point of view, 
Russia is the Power with which we have chiefly to reckon. 

Now one of the first conditions of a good understanding between 
nations is an accurate knowledge of each other. My own belief is 
—and I have at different times had fair opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge on the subject—that those who give direction and shape 
to the policy of Russia have a better appreciation of the feelings, 
aims, and resources of this country, than those who guide the desti- 
nies of our country have of the material resources and social and 
political forces of Russia. It may be that our leading statesmen are 
as well informed on such matters as the leading statesmen of Russia. 
But our leading statesmen are sometimes at the mercy of influences 
which may hurry them into rash enterprises before there is time for 
reflection, while the statesmen of Russia, in matters of foreign policy, 
are comparatively free to examine all questions with deliberation. 
Occasions will occur to the memory of all of us when the House of 
Commons has, both in foreign and domestic affairs, done in passion 
‘or in panic what cooler reflection has condemned, and what better 
knowledge would have prevented. That is one of the penalties 
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which a nation must pay for the countervailing advantages of popular 
government; and the corollary surely is that every contribution, 
however meagre and humble, towards our better knowledge of 
Russia, must be a service not only to humanity and civilisation, but 
to the vital interests of Great Britain as well. 

I have just returned from a visit to Russia twenty years after a 
sojourn of some duration there. The interval is sufficiently long to 
furnish evidence of the direction in which Russia is moving, and of 
the rate of progress of the movement. What is her condition now 
as compared with then in regard to internal development and 
external policy ? It seems to be the settled belief of some politicians 
and publicists in this country that Russia is financially on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and socially on the threshold of an anarchic revolu- 
tion. Certainly the finances of Russia are in a bad condition ; and 
Nihilism is a formidable fact, and a still more formidable symptom. 
But neither the financial embarrassment of Russia nor the canker of 
Nihilism is beyond the skill of provident and courageous statesman- 
ship. It is indeed absurd to describe Russia as being financially in 
a desperate strait. To restore her financial equilibrium, and even 
to turn deficits into surpluses, nothing more is needed than a financier 
of the first rank instead of the narrow-minded men who have of late 
years been in charge of her exchéquer. Let us look at a few facts 
bearing on this subject. 

The railway system of Russia may almost be said to date from the 
reign of the late Emperor Alexander. When he came to the throne 
the whole Empire of Russia had only 700 miles of railway. She has 
now nearly 13,000 miles. That indicates an immense progress when we 
find that England, which had such a long start of Russia, has only 
about 16,000 miles, and France a little over 13,000 miles. Of course 
it may be said that the Russian railways are not so profitable as English 
railways; and that is true if we estimate profits by direct cash returns 
alone. But the railways of Russia have been indirectly an immense 
source of profit to her. In the carriage of soldiers and war material 
alone the saving has been enormous. An idea of that single item of 
profit may be got from the fact that, in the year 1875, every round 
shot sent to Tashkend cost £2 in transport alone. The Crimean war 
might have had a different result, and its cost in men and money 
would certainly have been immensely smaller, if Russia had then 
possessed her present network of railways. Nor are the reduction 
of her military expenditure and the addition to her military strength 
the only indirect profit which Russia derives from the development of 
her railway system. It has enabled her to export a vast quantity of 
various products which till then had lain buried or but partially utilised 
owing to the difficulty of transport. Russian exports have doubled 
since 1868, and the increase has borne a relative ratio to the develop- 
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ment of railways. Let -us take a few examples. In 1876 the 
exports in alcohol were 1,367,000 puds (36-08 Ibs. avoirdupois), — 
yielding 2,355,000 roubles, against 1,760,000 puds in 1877, yielding 
4,425,000 roubles. In 1876 the export of flax yielded 32,850,000 
roubles; in 1877 it amounted to 63,180,000 roubles. In 1876 the 
export of hemp yielded 9,349,000 roubles, against 15,467,000 roubles 
in 1877. The exports in timber, cattle, cereals, tallow, and wool 
have increased in like proportions. But in some of these items there 
has been a falling-off of late, for reasons to be presently explained. 
One branch of export trade—eggs—may be said to have been created 
by the railways. In 1876 there were 54,000,000 eggs exported, 
against 109,000,000 in 1877. In fine, the export trade of Russia in 
Europe in 1877 exceeded that of 1876 by 129,000,000 roubles, and 
that increase is mainly accounted for by the outlet afforded through 
enlarged railway communication. What is now urgently needed is 
branch lines to connect the main arteries, and better provision at 
the junctions for the storage of goods, and for grain especially, in 
transitu. 

The public debt of Russia is large, but not nearly so large, con- 
sidering her vast undeveloped resources, as that of several European 
Powers. A few years of tranquility at home and abroad, coupled 
with a properly revised system of tariffs, an improved system of 
taxation, and the opening out of the country by means of railways, 
would make the credit of Russia as good as that of any country in 
the world. But nothing can be more short-sighted than her present 
management of her resources and finances. 

There is no country in the world which would derive more benefit 
from the adoption of a free-trade policy than Russia; none to which 
a policy of protection could be more injurious. Trade cannot be 
maintained and made prosperous by artificial devices. For whenever 
a trade that would otherwise perish is upheld by artificial con- 
trivances, capital is thereby turned into a channel less productive 
than some others into which it would naturally have found its way ; 
the particular industry is fostered at the cost of the body politic, 
and in the long run both suffer: the parasite impoverishes the life 
on which it feeds, and itself must in due time begin to languish 
in consequence. This economic law is now verifying itself in 
Russia. In his recent financial statement M. Bunge expresses some 
uneasiness at the stagnation which has begun to paralyse the corn 
trade and the manufacturing industries of Russia. And he suggests 
as its cause the reduction of prices for Russian wheat by reason of 
the competition of the United States, Canada, and India. These, no 
doubt, are factors in the case—India probably being the most potent 
one. Thestagnation in the corn trade, on the other hand, has reacted 
prejudicially on manufacturers, for the impoverished landowners and 
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farmers bought less than they had been wont to buy. There has 
thus been a glut both in the corn trade and State-protected industries, 
But the Finance Minister’s explanation is inadequate. Russia could 
hold her own in competition with America and India if better means 
of communication were provided, and there were no State interference 
with the ordinary laws of demand and supply. A single illustration 
will show how injuriously the present system works. Customs duties 
are now so high in Russia that they are beginning to damage seriously 
that source of revenue. Russian politicians, like our own fair-trade 
advocates, imagine that the diminution of imports must necessarily 
mean the increase of exports, and consequently the increase of 
national property. But see how it works! Ships which arrived in 
Russian ports laden with foreign goods now arrive in ballast ; hence 
they are obliged to charge higher freights for Russian exports ; and 
thus the discouragement of imports, so far from stimulating the 
export trade, is actually damaging it. It is not, therefore, the com- 
petition of other countries which alone, or chiefly, has paralysed 
some important branches of the export trade of Russia, but compe- 
tition plus her vicious system of customs duties. And what is the 
remedy of the Minister of Finance for the evil which he deplores ? 
He promises further help to native industry by new customs duties, 
and thinks that the wisdom of that policy is proved by the fact that, 
since 1882, the existing customs duties have caused exports to exceed 
imports by 27,000,000 roubles! The new duties are to be levied 
on coal brought to the Black Sea ports (chiefly in British ships), on 
cast iron, and on hides suitable for boot-soles. The Russian coal 
which is thus to be protected is far inferior to English coal, and so 
is the iron. The Black Sea ports, however, have so energetically 
opposed the tax on British coal that the scheme has been modified. 
British coal is to be delivered free in the chief ports, but will be sub- 
ject to a prohibitive duty in the interior. Russian financiers have 
yet to learn, apparently, that the stimulus given to industrial pur- 
suits in general by liberating them from the shackles of protection 
more than fills the void caused by the abolition of customs duties. 
This has been conspicuously demonstrated by the fiscal reforms 
initiated by the Government of Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and 
developed by Mr. Gladstone during his illustrious career as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The adoption of a similar policy by Russia 
would soon place her finances on a sound basis, and make her in a 
few years, barring any untoward contingency, such as foreign war 
or domestic revolution, one of the most prosperous States in Europe. 

Is there any likelihood of either of the contingencies just named ? 
There are not a few in this country and also on the Continent who 
regard Nihilism as symptomatic of a malady too deep-seated to be 
extirpated without a violent political convulsion which may shake 
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the Russian Empire to its centre, if it do not even shatter its founda- 
tions. Certainly that is not the belief, as far as I have been able to 
learn, of any Russian whose opinion is entitled to respect. Nobody 
with whom I conversed on the subject believed that Nihilism possessed 
sufficient fulcrum in any stratum of society to enable it seriously to 
menace the stability of the Empire. The best way to test that view 
is to consider what Nihilism is in its origin, its causes, and its 
constituent elements. 

Paradoxical as it may seem to say it, it is nevertheless true that 
one of the most salutary measures that ever reflected honour on a 
monarch’s reign has been indirectly the prime cause of one of the 
most anarchic conspiracies that ever waged war against society—a 
war culminating in that monarch’s assassination. To the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs is mainly due the birth of Nihilism. That great 
charter of freedom created in Russia an intellectual proletariat which 
has been recruited from other sources; and it is from the bosom of 
this proletariat that Nihilism has sprung. It happened on this wise. 
Under the system of serfdom there was in Russia a class of petty 
noblemen and small proprietors tersely described by one of them- 
selves to Mr. Mackenzie Wallace as men who “kept no accounts and 
drank champagne.” The abolition of serfdom reduced a large 
number of them to absolute beggary. Careless and extravagant in 
their habits, they soon squandered the compensation which they 
received from the State for the loss of serf labour and for the land 
ceded to the freed serfs. The land they still possessed was useless 
to them, for they had no money wherewith to pay for its cultivation. 
In order to raise money they sold their lands piecemeal at a great 
loss, or (which in the end came to the same thing) they mortgaged 
them. When ruin came, instead of tracing it to their own improvi- 
dence and mismanagement, they attributed it to the emancipation of 
the serfs, and held the Government responsible. They persuaded 
themselves accordingly that the Government was bound to provide 
for them, and when they found their applications for remunerative 
employment rejected they came to regard the’State as the author of 
their ruin, and thus became its deadly enemies. And it must in 
fairness be added that in some parts of Russia, especially in the north, 
even some good proprietors were ruined by the liberation of the 
serfs. So long as they were able to command sufficient free labour 
they could make both ends meet, in spite of the poverty of the soil 
and the difficulties of climate. But emancipation not only empowered 
the serf to sell his labour at his own price; he also ceased to be 
ascriptus glebe, and was at liberty to carry his labour to the best 
market he could find for it. Of this liberty the serfs availed them- 
selves in large numbers. They migrated into the towns and into 
the southern parts of Russia where the advantages of better soil and 
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climate enabled the proprietors to cultivate their land profitably by 
means of paid labour. The abolition of serfdom therefore, while 
ruinous to a large number of Northern proprietors, was a great boon 
to the proprietors of the South by supplying them with an abundance 
of cheap labour. It was hardly to be expected, however, that men 
who found themselves ruined from no fault of their own should con- 
sole themselves with the philosophic reflection that ‘the individual 
withers, and the world is more and more.” It is perhaps not very 
hard to die for one’s country on a field of battle. It requires a 
different and a rarer courage to endure poverty and social degrada- 
tion in the cause of freedom. Men ruined, however unavoidably, by 
State legislation, are in general pretty sure to hold the State 
responsible, and are thus easily tempted into the ranks of the sworn 
enemies of the powers that be. In this way Nihilism has been aided 
by the direct co-operation or indirect sympathy of a considerable 
number of educated persons who have been reduced to poverty by 
the Act of Emancipation. 

The intellectual proletariat has been further reinforced by a class 
of functionaries who were called into existence by the Emancipation 
Act. These were the “ Arbiters of the Peace,’’ whose business it 
was to settle the various questions, some of them requiring delicate 
management, which arose between the proprietors and the peasantry 
in the carrying out of the new law. As a body, the “ Arbiters of 
the Peace” appear to have discharged their difficult task with great 
tact and impartiality. But their employment was necessarily of a 
- temporary character, and when it came to an end a host of well- 
educated officials were cast adrift without any means of existence. 
’ These raised the cry of vested interests, and demanded that their 
salaries should be continued or that some other employment should 
be found for them. Their demand was in part conceded by the 
Government. It established permanent tribunals to settle differences 
that might arise between the peasantry and landlords, but not in 
sufficient numbers to provide for the whole of the discharged 
‘“‘ Arbiters of the Peace,” A selection had to be made, and those who 
were left out in the cold were naturally more dissatisfied than ever. 
Nor were the chosen ones by any means pacified. Their salaries as 
officials in the new tribunals were‘smaller than the incomes they had 
enjoyed in their former posts; and this they regarded as a grievance. 
Some of them, in fact, carried their discontent so far as to refuse the 
appointments offered to them. 

Here, then, was another class of educated persons who, after a 
transient period of prosperity, found themselves without means, 
without a career, and without hope under the existing conditions of 
social and political life. It is not surprising perhaps that they should 
seek to upset the present order of things, or that some of them should 
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be enticed into that inner circle of revolutionary propaganda which 
has adopted assassination as its most effective method of persuasion. 

Another class which has added a large contingent to the intellec- 
tual proletariat, and hence to Nihilism, is the sons of the parochial 
clergy. Every parish priest in Russia is obliged to be a married 
man ; that is to say, he must ‘have a wife as a preliminary condition 
to the possession of a parish, but must be married before he has been 
ordained priest, for a priest cannot marry. Formerly the rule of a 
married parochial clergy was enforced so rigorously that when a 
priest’s wife died the widower had to resign his benefice and betake 
himself to a convent. This rule worked so cruelly, especially in the 
case of children thus suddenly bereft of both parents, that it was 
relaxed in the late Emperor’s reign, and now a widowed priest may 
retain his parochial charge. The parish clergy, however, are still a 
caste, and a despised caste. In social standing they are little above 
the peasantry. They are never met in the drawing-rooms of the 
gentry ; and if a gentleman resolves to adopt a clerical career he 
never dreams of entering the ranks of the “white,” that is the 
parochial clergy ; he joins the “ black” clergy, or monks, from whom 
also the bishops are invariably chosen. With very few exceptions 
the parochial clergy are recruited from the sons of the priests. But 
the supply is much larger than the demand. The sons of the “ popes,” 
as the parish priests are called, usually receive a fair education, and 
those of them—a large number—who find no opening in the clerical 
profession are thrown upon the world without means of subsistence, 
and with education and aspirations which disqualify them for the 
ordinary avocations of peasant life or skilled labour. They pour 
into the towns, therefore, in search of employment, and thus add a 
large quota to the intellectual proletariat. Of all the enemies of the 
existing order of things these clerical outcasts are as a body the 
bitterest. They are the parias of society, and requite with hoarded 
hate the contempt and the cruel injustice with which society visits 
them. It is curious that a people so devoted to their religion as the 
Russians should treat the offspring of their priesthood with such 
contumely. They compel their parish priests to be married, yet 
they regard descent from a priest as a kind of social original sin, for 
which there is no laver of regeneration. No wonder that Nihilism 
counts many of its most daring recruits among the victims of such 
gross social injustice. 

Has Nihilism any footing in the army ? Not among the ordinary 
private soldiers, nor among the superior officers. But it has 
sympathisers, and even active members, among the inferior officers 
and privates of superior education. In Russia, as in all countries 
where forced military service prevails, the conscription presses very 
severely and cruelly on individual and social life. It interrupts the 
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studies of young men, and sends many of them back from barrack 
life unfit for the pursuits of civil life. It breaks up homes, and ruins 
the business and prospects of tradesmen and skilled artisans. An 
instance came before me in St. Petersburg the other day of a young 
married cabinet-maker, whose skill and industry were making an 
excellent business for him. He was carried off by the conscription, 
and will return in a few years, if he lives, to begin life afresh, 
perhaps with broken health and ruined prospects. That class can 
hardly be well affected towards the present order of things. Discon- 
tented assoldiers of this class may be, however, they are generally quite 
loyal, and for the present Nihilism has nothing to hope from them. 
Not so with regard to two other classes of recruits—young men, often 
students in the universities, who are forcibly drafted into the army 
for some academic émeute or political demonstration ; and priests’ 
sons without means of livelihood, who flock into the towns, and are 
considered inconvenient or dangerous by the authorities. Add to 
these, subalterns who see themselves passed in the hierarchy of 
military promotion by the favourites of birth, or fortune, or interest 
in high quarters. Nihilism has enlisted some of its best recruits 
from this class of disappointed officers. It has also received much 
efficient aid from the Jews, who make excellent conspirators when 
they take up the matter con amore ; from briefless lawyers ; doctors 
without practice; and teachers, a very numerous class. 

So much for the constituent elements of Nihilism. As yet it has 
hardly touched the masses. The army is untainted by it except 
within the narrow and not very formidable limits which I have 
described. It is abhorred by the higher ranks of society—excluding 
those who have been impoverished and rendered desperate by the 
variety of causes explained above, and a few enthusiasts like 
Prince Peter Krapotkine. At present, therefore, Nihilism is a 
serious danger to individuals rather than to the State. Certain 
officials and, possibly, the Czar, are in jeopardy from its machina- 
tions; though I am inclined to think, for a reason to be mentioned 
later, that all attempts on the Czar’s life are for the present excluded 
from the programme of the Nihilists. But Nihilism, so far, does 
not possess materials for a revolution. It has not got a sufficient 
backing among the masses or in the army to enable it to shake 
seriously the existing fabric of social and political life in Russia, Is 
there any likelihood of its being able to improve its prospects in 
this respect ? That depends upon the attitude which the Russian 
Government will finally take up in answer to the widespread desire 
for large and thorough-going reforms. Reforms are needed every- 
where: in civil administration, in the army, in finance. If the 
reforms are granted in time Nihilism will gradually die of atrophy. 
If they are persistently denied, men who are now constitutional 
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reformers will in time become revolutionists. There lies the 
solitary hope of the Nihilists. They have lately begun to utilise in 
their own interest, and not altogether without success, the peasants’ 
cry for more land. The peasantry believe the Emperor to be 
omnipotent in all matters of administration throughout his domin- 
ions. The father of the present Czar gave them freedom, and, 
with freedom, land sufficient for their wants at the time. (The total 
amount advanced on easy terms to the tenants for the purchase of 
land, the sale of which was compulsory on the landlords on certain 
conditions, has been up to this time about £90,000,000). The 
children of that generation are now grown up; a new Czar has suc- 
ceeded the Liberator of the serfs, and the peasantry expect a new 
partition of the land still in possession of the old proprietors. It 
was in vain that Alexander III. assured the Delegation from the 
peasantry, who went to Moscow to congratulate him on his coronation, 
that there would be no more partition of land. The peasantry 
refused to believe the Delegation, and are still anxiously expecting 
the fulfilment of their hopes. For the present, therefore, the 
Emperor has nothing to fear from the Nihilists. To make any 
attempt on his life while the peasantry are looking to him for 
favours to come would be fatal to Nihilism so far as the peasantry 
are concerned. The present game of the Nihilists is to encourage 
the illusions of the peasantry, in the hope that the disappointment 
which will follow will supply an abundant harvest of converts to 
Nihilism from among a class which has hitherto furnished few con- 
verts, and which, if won, would indeed make Nihilism a formidable 
power. It is not a formidable power yet, and a sagacious policy 
could destroy it by drying up the sources on which it feeds. Some 
of those sources have been already indicated, and the remedies, or at 
least the most urgent of them, are patent. The great danger for the 
Crown in Russia is that it is directly responsible for every act of 
policy and administration. The Council of the Empire, which 
consists of seventy persons, is not a representative body, and incurs 
no real responsibility. Its members, who consist of retired generals 
and government officials of various sorts, are all nominated by the 
Emperor, who, though he consults them on questions of high policy 
and administration, is not bound by their advice. He may “agree,” 
as the phrase is, with the minority. This, indeed, is an advantage ; 
for the chances are perhaps in favour of the minority of such an 
assembly being right more frequently than the majority. The late 
Emperor agreed more than once with the minority when it advised 
a more enlightened policy—e.g. the introduction of the classics in 
the University curriculum—than that of the majority. Lord 
Salisbury observed, with admirable truth, in one of his recent 
speeches, that “our institutions grow; they are not made. Any 
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addition to them must not be rudely fastened on, but cunningly 
grafted, so that it may grow with the plant on which it is fixed.” 
Russian politicians, like M. Aksakoff—a man whom it is impossible 
to know without loving and admiring him for the fervour and purity 
of his patriotism, and for the eloquence and disregard of self which 
are always at the command of his patriotism—are quite right in 
reprobating any attempt to engraft a foreign civilisation on Musco- 
vite institutions. The result would be, and indeed has been to some 
extent, as they bitterly complain, a mongrel growth which has 
retarded the legitimate development of the nation. I think, indeed, 
that the natural and reasonable reaction against the overpowering 
invasion of the foreign element is driving them too far towards the 
opposite extreme of Chinese exclusiveness. But, without adopting 
the British Constitution, it is surely possible "to establish repre- 
sentative institutions of their own which shall be in harmony with 
the genius and traditions of the nation. 

In the Zemstvo, or Provincial Assembly, Russia already possesses 
the germ of the representative system. Indeed, in the lower parts of 
its political organization Russia is probably the most democratic 
country in Europe. Where else do we see anything so democratic in 
the way of local self-government as the village Commune of Russia ? 
But this development of democracy at the base of the political edifice 
is paralysed, is to some extent even injurious, by its lack of propor- 
tion and harmony with the superstructure. The logical, and also 
the historical, development of the Commune is the Zemstvo, which 
the late Emperor revived. But the Zemstvo exists but in name. 
The legal right of petition is denied to it, that is, the right of pre- 
senting grievances and making political representations to the 
Government. It is also forbidden the liberty of unrestricted discussion 
at its sittings, while the censorship of the press stifles the only remain- 
ing vent for the expression of public opinion. Now what is the use of 
a representative assembly which is denied every opportunity of acting 
as a free organ of public opinion between the people and the Govern- 
ment? To permit the revival of the Zemstvos, and at the same time 
render them impotent to fulfil the end of their being, is surely a 
policy which is not only foolish but mischievous. It looks like, 
though of course it is not, a scornful mockery of popular hopes and 
aspirations ; and the result is, not merely that the Provincial Assem- 
blies themselves are smitten with paralysis and barrenness, but their 
members in their private capacity become apathetic and lose all 
sense of public duty. If, moreover, the Zemstvos were allowed free 
play, they would pave the way for a truly representative Council of 
the Empire which would act as an organ of communication, and also 
as a screen, between the Crown and the people. Under the present 
system, criticism of a minister is regarded as criticism of the Crown, 
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which thus becomes responsible for the blunders and shares the 
unpopularity of the minister. What is needed is a ministry respon- 
sible to a truly national Council, the Emperor having, of course, the 
right of choosing and dismissing his ministers at pleasure, and 
equally so of dissolving the Assembly. Just now a statesman in 
Russia, whatever be his merits or genius, becomes a mere cipher 
when he goes out of office. In office he is all-powerful ; everybody is 
his obedient servant. Out of office he disappears among the crowd 
and nobody regards him. In England and all other countries which 
enjoy representative institutions a leading statesman is scarcely less 
powerful out of office than in office. In this way the country is 
always in the enjoyment of the wisdom and experience of its ablest 
public men, while the Government of the day is kept on its best 
behaviour by the searching criticism of a vigilant Opposition. This 
system has its disadvantages, no doubt; and very serious disadvan- 
tages they are sometimes. But no impartial student of history can 
doubt that those countries are, on the whole, best governed in whose 
policy and legislation the mass of the citizens have a potential voice. 

To sum up this part of the subject. There is in Russia a party of 
reform which must not be confounded with the Nihilists. The 
latter are a small body who have declared war against all the social 
and political institutions of the age, not in Russia only, but every- 
where. They are mostly half-educated persons, owing their exist- 
ence as a party to causes already described, and seeking for their 
gospel of anarchy an intellectual basis in a smattering of philosophy, 
borrowed second-hand from the writings of Hegel, Fuerbach, and 
Schopenhauer, and of physiology based on Buchner’s reductio ad 
absurdum of the theory of Evolution, The Nihilists are atheists and 
materialists in the most literal sense. They disbelieve in God and in 
any intelligent personal existence whatever behind visible matter ; 
and they have declared war, not against any particular Government, 
but against Government in general, and also against the institutions 
of property and marriage. 

It is impossible that a programme of this kind can make many 
converts among any class of human beings who have anything to 
lose in this world or anything to hope forin the next. And, in truth, 
Nihilism would soon perish if the legitimate grievances of the Russian 
people were redressed. As things are, however, there are not a few 
who detest the doctrines and practices of Nihilism, but who never- 
theless view its existence with complacence, in the hope that it may 
force the Government into the path of Liberal reform. For behind 
the numerically insignificant band of Nihilists there is a very 
namerous body of genuine reformers: sincere patriots who are 
thoroughly loyal to the throne, and demand only such reforms as 
would, in their belief, fortify the throne by encircling it with the 
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confidence and affection of a grateful people. These, as one of them 
has expressed it, “‘ recognise in the social organism of Russia the germ 
of a fatal disease which demands a general treatment, and not a local 
and limited one.” They believe, with Mr. Bright, that “ force is no 
remedy,” except when it is accompanied by healing measures of 
reform. To think that ideas, and among them the doctrines of 
Nihilism, can be destroyed by measures of severity, betrays, in their 
opinion, a profound ignorance of the modes in which those ideas are 
born, developed and propagated. Ideas cannot live and propagate 
themselves except in an atmosphere favourable to their development, 
and Nihilism would speedily disappear if it found nothing in the 
social and political organism of Russia on which it could fasten itself; 
just as the germ of a deadly disease is innocuous till it finds a living 
body favourable to its reproduction. In the belief of these reformers 
the present state of Russian society offers all the conditions necessary 
to the generation and development of anarchical theories ; and it is 
therefore in the interest of the nation generally, from the Emperor 
downwards, that they advocate a scheme of comprehensive reforms 
which shall deprive Nihilism of the pabu/um on which it has hitherto 
fed and thrived. The main features of that scheme are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Liberty of speech and of the press. At present the Russian 
people are deprived of the means of combating Nihilism effectually. 
The anarchists of Russia have never had any difficulty, from the 
time of Alexander Herzen to the present moment, in propagating 
their doctrines by means of a clandestine press. In spite of the 
cordon of police arrangements with which the Emperor Nicholas 
surrounded his empire, Herzen’s Koloko/ circulated freely in Russia, 
and even throughout the army. The Nihilists have in like manner 
never failed to baffle the vigilance of the police by means of their 
clandestine press and secret propaganda. And in face of this secret 
warfare society is disarmed by the suppression of free speech and the 
prohibition of a free press. Public opinion cannot lift up its voice 
against treason, for it has no organ for articulate expression. 

2. The reform of the caste system, which divides society into 
classes, separated from each other by chasms very difficult, and often 
impossible, to pass. Nobles, merchants, clergy are separated by rigor- 
ous rules, which practically confine each class to its own territory. 
The nobles again are subdivided into the great nobility and the 
little nobility; hereditary nobility and personal nobility. The 
clergy are divided into “black” and “white,” that is, those who 
must not and those who must be married. The merchants are 
classified in three categories. Then there is the innumerable host 
of chinovinks, that is, all the functionaries of the Civil Service. 
The army may be regarded as another caste. This caste system 
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breaks up the unity of the nation. Instead of the various classes of 
society forming one organic whole, they are divided by inorganic 
sections like geological strata. The constitutional reformers demand ~ 
a radical modification of this system, and especially the entire aboli- 
tion of the Chin, or bureaucratic hierarchy, and the eligibility of 
every citizen to any office for which he may prove himself qualified. 

3. Liberty of speech and of petition to the Provincial Assemblies, 
together with an extension of the Zemstvo beyond its present area. 

4. Something in the shape of a constitution for Russia proper, 
based on the representative system, ministerial responsibility, and 
the inviolability of the Crown. 

5. Reform of the educational system in the universities and in- 
ferior schools. 

6. Reform in the system of taxation and tariffs. 

These are the principal heads of the reforms demanded by what 
may be called the constitutional party. To them is opposed the 
party of reaction, of whom the celebrated publicist, M. Katkoff, of 
Moscow, is the most powerful representative. Katkoff strongly urges 
the Government to go back instead of forward. Because Nihilism 
has adopted for its intellectual basis the creed of absolute negation 
and materialism, he would place university education under a system 
of enervating tutelage; forgetting that Nihilism, in its intellectual 
aspect, is begotten of too little knowledge, not of too much—of 
superficial training, not of a truly liberal education. As a matter of 
fact, only 2 per cent. of the Nihilists hitherto arrested have had 
a university education. The rest received their education in infe- 
rior schools. A more liberal and generous treatment of university 
students than that even now in vogue would be much more effectual 
than any policy of repression in preventing the spread of revolu- 
tionary doctrines among them. The present system of espionage 
and petty interference with personal liberty is admirably calculated 
to breed revolutionists. The way to make young men trustworthy is 
to trust them. Again: Because juries have occasionally given verdicts 
against the evidence, M. Katkoff has started an agitation against the 
jury system, and has published in his journal a series of powerful 
articles in favour of the entire abolition of juries ; forgetting that the 
verdicts which have outraged his intellectual integrity have in many 
cases been dictated by the feeling that the punishment on conviction 
was disproportionate to the offence; just as British juries used to 
give “perjured verdicts’? wholesale till the criminal code was 
amended. No doubt juries in Russia, as also sometimes in England, 
deliver stupid and unfair verdicts. But the question is whether the 
system works well on the whole, and in the case of Russia whether 
it has yet had a fair trial. 

The fate of Nihilism, and perhaps the future of Russia, will depend 
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upon which side will prevail—the party of progress or the party of 
reaction; the party of remedial measures, while administering the 
law with a firm hand; or the party of repression, while postponing 
remedial legislation till coercion has pacified the disaffected—that is, 
till the Greek Kalends. Both policies have been tried in Ireland ; 
that of coercion, for some centuries, with the result of engendering 
in the hearts of the mass of the population a bitter hatred of English 
rule ; that of remedial legislation for half a generation, which is far 
too short a period to test its effects. From the disastrous failure with 
us of the policy of mere coercion, the Russian Government may take 
a salutary warning. The Ozar himself is said to be liberally disposed, 
and nobody doubts that he earnestly desires the welfare of his people. 
A man of simple tastes and habits, personally brave (in spite of all 
canards to the contrary), but preferring the happiness of domestic 


life to the pomp and pageantry of empire, he might well exclaim, like 
the Prince of Denmark— 


‘‘ The time is out of joint; O cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 
He may well claim the sympathetic forbearance and hearty good 
wishes of all who can appreciate the pathos of a situation encompassed 
by difficulties and responsibilities of almost unique dimensions. It 
is easy for an irresponsible critic to advise a certain course; but 
nobody who has never felt the burden of empire can know the 


anxiety with which the Absolute Ruler of All the Russias must 
measure every step he takes in the path of organic legislation. His 
choice may be the choice of Hercules in the fable of Prodicus—once 
made, irrevocable, whithersoever it may lead. 

But probably the part of Russian policy which interests English- 
men most is that which deals with foreign affairs. It seems to be 
an article of settled faith with acertain party in this country that 
the foreign policy of Russia is, and must for ever remain, essentially 
antagonistic to British interests. That is certainly not the opinion 
of any party in Russia. On the contrary, Russian statesmen have 
always held, and never more strongly than at this moment, that the 
interests of the two countries are not antagonistic, not even merely 
reconcileable, but mutually beneficial. And surely this is the view 
which the facts support and justify. The great bugbear with our 
Russophobists is a Russian invasion of India. But that is an enter- 
prise which no sane Russian has ever seriously contemplated as 
possible. I mean the invasion of India in force with the view of 
driving us out and annexing India to Russia. To say nothing of 
the insuperable difficulties and perils of such an experiment in a 
military sense, would the game, if ultimately successful, be worth 
the candle? I venture to say that Russia would not accept India 
as a free gift if we offered to clear out, bag and baggage, and let her 
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take our place without striking a blow. She would have to reckon 
with the people of India, and would be forced to conquer them in 
detail after our departure. When James, Duke of York, told 
Charles II. that there was a plot to assassinate him, “ Ah, Jimmy,” 
replied the “ witty monarch,” “ depend upon it, nobody will murder 
me in order to make you king.” No native of India, we may be 
sure, would wish to get rid of British rule in order to put Russian 
rule in its place ; and without the good-will and co-operation of the 
people of India, the acquisition of Hindustan would be ruinous to 
Russia without any opposition on the part of England. 

But it may be said that Russia, without wishing to acquire India 
for herself, may wish to secure positions contiguous to the frontier of 
British India in order to harass us in the event of our attempting 
to thwart her policy in Europe. This view has been argued with 
great moderation and ability in a recently published article by Sir 
Richard Temple on the political bearings of the Russian annexation 
of Merv. After admitting that the acquisition of India by Russia 
“is not within her immediate purview, and not within the range of 
her practical politics,” Sir Richard—a very able Anglo-Indian states- 
man, a strong Tory in politics, and an antagonist of Russian policy— 
makes the following frank admissions: first, that ‘‘a conquest [of 
India], or even a feint at invasion ” would be “ a hopeless enterprise ” 
onthe part of Russia. Secondly, that if Russia intends to use her 
position in Central Asia as a base of operations against us in India, it 
is not with a view to invasion, but merely as a strategical diversion 
in order to prevent us from opposing her in Turkey. Thirdly, that 
“we have no right to complain” of such policy on the part of 
Russia, as we should act in the same way in similar circumstances. 
Fourthly, that “we should recognise the good that Russia is doing 
in Central Asia.” These admissions do credit to the candour and 
equity of Sir Richard Temple’s mind. But I wonder that so able 
a man does not see the vicious circle of his argument. For if Russia 
harbours no design against India except with a view to giving us 
check at Constantinople, we have no interest in Constantinople except 
in its bearing on a possible Russian invasion of India. Surely then 
the logical inference from the point of view of British interests is 
that we should give Russia to understand that we shall not interfere 
with her policy in Turkey. Her possession of Constantinople might 
endanger Austrian and German interests, and arrest the national 
development of the Christian races of Turkey. But England is the 
last country whose interests would be menaced. Commercially, any 
great Power at Constantinople would be an improvement on the 


‘Turks. Politically, a Russian navy in the Black Sea would be at 


least as likely to side with England as with any other Power in the 
event of a European complication, since—India being out of the 
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question—England and Russia would have every motive to act toge- 
ther, and no conceivable motive to thwart each other. At all events, 
the Conservative party in England, little as they may intend it, are 
doing their best to precipitate this political dénowement by their 
pressure on the Government to take the administration of Egypt into 
its own hands. In reply to the taunt that he offered no alternative 
policy in Egypt, Lord Salisbury said the other day at Manchester: 
“Let me see the despatches from Berlin, from Vienna, from Paris, 
and from Constantinople, and I will tell you.” I think I can satisfy 
Lord Salisbury’s curiosity in some degree without any aid from 
Downing Street. Berlin and Vienna will not object to an English 
annexation or (which comes to the same thing) protectorate of Egypt 
on certain conditions, and the chief of those conditions is the tacit 
abrogation of the Treaty of Berlin, with all other accessories of the 
“peace with honour,” including the Anglo-Turkish Convention. In 
plain language, the price for our undertaking the direct government 
of Egypt is carte blanche to Russia in Armenia and on the Bosphorus, 
and full liberty to Austria to advance to Salonica and dominate the 
Balkan Peninsula. Is the Tory party prepared for that alternative ? 
Will it advise that the Sultan should be laughed to scorn when he 
claims the fulfilment of England’s treaty engagement to defend him, 
in return for Cyprus, against a Russian invasion? I express no 
opinion on the merits of the question. The presence of Russia at 
Constantinople does not fill me with alarm; and I would gladly see 
her in possession of Armenia, since I find no other hope of delivering 
that hapless population from the cruel domination of the Turk. But 
it is well that there should be no illusion about a British protectorate 
in Egypt. Its inevitable price is that England should forego any 
voice in the liquidation of the residue of the Sick Man’s possessions. 
I have in this article criticised with great freedom certain aspects 
of Russian policy and administration ; for he is no friend to Russia 
who, for the sake of pleasing, conceals evils which he believes 
injurious and dangerous to the State, but which may readily be cured 
if the proper remedies are applied in time. “ Political maladies,” 
says Macchiavelli, “ are like consumption, which in the beginning is 
easy to cure and difficult to recognise, but which in course of time, 
through having been neglected, becomes easy to recognise, but diffi- 
cult to cure.” I shall, however, bring my observations to a close by 
some words in vindication of Russian policy on a point on which a 
serious and mischievous misconception prevails in this country. It is 
a common accusation against Russia that her foreign policy, especially 
on Central Asian questions, is characterized by duplicity and bad 
faith towards the British Government. I have studied at different 
times and with great care the official evidence in that matter, and I 
have been driven to the conclusion that the accusation is not justified 
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by facts. The true state of the case was put concisely by Prince 
Gortschakoff, in a dispatch addressed to the Russian ambassador in 
London, in April, 1875 :— 


‘The Cabinet of London appears to derive from the fact of our having on 
several occasions spontaneously and amicably communicated to them our views 
with respect to Central Asia, and particularly our firm resolve not to pursue 
a policy of conquest or annexation, a conviction that we have contracted definite 
engagements towards them in regard to this matter. From the fact that events 
have forced us, against our will, to depart to acertain extent from our programme, 
they seem to conclude that the Imperial Cabinet have failed to observe their 
formal promises.” 


And there is all the less excuse for this misunderstanding, since 
the Russian Government, as early as 1864, explained very explicitly 
the purport of its policy in Central Asia, and the rules which should 
guide its conduct. This was in a circular dispatch dated November 
21, 1864. The following extract will suffice for my purpose :— 


‘‘The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all civilised States which 
are brought into contact with half-savage nomad populations, possessing no 
fixed social organization. In such cases it always happens that the more 
civilised State is forced, in the interest of the security of its frontier and its 
commercial relations, to exercise a certain ascendancy over those whom their 
turbulent and unsettled character make most undesirable neighbours. First, 
there are raids and acts of pillage to be put down. To put a stop to them, the 
tribes on the frontier have to be reduced to a state of more or less perfect sub- 
mission. This result once attained, these tribes take to more peaceful habits, 
but are in their turn exposed to the attacks of more distant tribes. The State 
is bound to defend them against these depredations and to punish those who 
commit them. Herein the necessity of distant, costly, and periodically recur- 
ring expeditions against an enemy whom his social organization makes it 
impossible to seize. If, the robbers once punished, the expedition is with- 
drawn, the lesson is soon forgotten ; its withdrawal is put down to weakness. 
It is a peculiarity of Asiatics to respect nothing but visible and palpable 
force ; the moral force of reason and of the interests of civilisation has as yet no 
hold upon them...... The Imperial Cabinet, in assuming this task, takes 
as its guide the interests of Russia. But it believes that, at the same time, it 
is promoting the interests of humanity and civilisation. It has a right to 
expect that the line of conduct it pursues and the principles which guide it will 
meet with a just and candid appreciation.” 


Every advance of Russia in Central Asia since that date to the 
annexation of Merv is perfectly justified by this frank and reasonable 
exposition of policy. The annexation of Merv became inevitable 
when Russia, to her great honour, cut off the livelihood of that den 
of ferocious robbers by putting down slavery and embracing within 
the protection of her political system the population among which the 
Merv Turcomans were wont to make their kidnapping raids. Every 
friend of humanity and civilisation ought to rejoice in the Russian 
annexation of Merv. And if it be true, which I doubt, that our 
Indian fellow-subjects believe that our power is waning because we 
take no military precautions against the forward policy of Russia, 
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they have come to that conclusion less from their own independent 
reflections than from the fussy and fretful anxiety with which every 
movement of Russia in Central Asia seems to agitate the minds of a 
certain class of British and Anglo-Indian politicians. When the 
people of India see that Russian statesmen regard our forward 
movements in India with calm indifference, while British statesmen 
who claim to be great authorities are thrown into panic by every 
apparition of a handful of Cossacks beyond the Russian frontier, 
they may well think that the British lion has begun to cower before 
the Russian bear. But it is the alarmists who are responsible for 
that result, and not the men who regard the various annexations of 
Russia, if not with approval, at least with the calm: confidence of 
conscious strength. 

Our interest, therefore, not less than considerations of justice, 
should induce us to regard the Central Asian policy of Russia in a 
more equitable spirit than is our wont. How would the utterances 
of some of our leading statesmen fare if exposed to the style of criti- 
cism generally applied to the utterances of the Russian Government ? 
Take, for example, a declaration made by Lord Salisbury in his last 
speech at Manchester, and which I quote merely because it is the 
first that comes to hand. Speaking of our occupation of Egypt, he 
declared that, “‘So long as we remain no international considerations 
should withhold us from giving to Egypt that to which she has a 
right—a firm and effective government. Treaties, engagements, 
even if they exist, cannot demand that which is impossible, or that 
which is immoral; they cannot demand that you should inflict 
anarchy upon an unoffending people.” To no treaty in existence is 
that criticism more applicable than to the Treaty of Berlin, in so far 
as it restored to Turkish bondage the myriads of Christians in Europe 
and Asia which the Treaty of San Stefano had set free. Unhappy 
as may be the lot of an “‘ unoffending people” in Egypt, it is most 
enviable when compared with the lot of “ unoffending people” in 
Armenia and Macedonia. But what a howl of indignation would be . 
raised in England if a Russian statesman of first-class rank were to use, 
in respect to the Treaty of Berlin, the language which Lord Salisbury 
has used towards international engagements in Egypt! I am not 
blaming Lord Salisbury, nor questioning the moral soundness of his 
argument ; I am merely suggesting that we ought to judge Russian 
statesmen with the same equitable consideration which we think 
reasonable in our own case. The rule of Christian charity is surely 
as applicable to the mutual relations of nations as to those of indi- 
viduals; and the event would probably show that what is an 
excellent virtue in the case of private Christians is sound policy in 
the case of Christian nations. 


Matcorm MacCo11. 
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Tue following paper was originally intended to be a private record 
of intercourse with H.R.H. the late Duke of Albany, and to be laid 
before the Duchess alone. But since it is understood that its publi- 
cation will be acceptable in quarters where any inclination in such a 
matter has paramount authority, the paper, in a modified form, is here 
given to the public. The fitting tone under circumstances of this 
sad kind must always be hard to maintain ; and in the case of a Royal 
Personage the difficulty is so great that the writer (who is, of course, 
solely responsible for what is said) feels it needful to make an earnest 
appeal for indulgence, in case the due line should seem to have been 
in any direction overstepped. It has been thought best not to touch 
on what is already before the world—the Duke’s public speeches or 
appearances of any kind. What is here given is a reminiscence of 
personal intercourse ; and if it be thought that such a mode of treat- 
ment involves too much of reference to the writer’s own personality, 
it must be remembered on the other hand that he has no sort of right 
to come forward in the matter at all, except such right as is thought 
to have been conferred by the private intimacy with which the late 
Prince was pleased to honour him, and which was repaid by an 
affection as true, as loyal, as man can feel for man. 


To those who love to watch the shaping of character, that subtle 
intertexture of ancestral and individual warp and woof, there is 
always something interesting, almost pathetic, in the sight of a young 
life which springs up amid fixed hereditary surroundings, and has to 
accommodate its fresh impulses to the strong tradition of bygone men. 
And from the legend of Buddha downwards, there has been many a 
royal romance in which the interest has turned on the young spirit’s 
self-liberation from the trammelling conditions, its resolute emer- 
gence into a freeer and higher life. But there are other cases, not less 
worth record, where the progress of the inward drama has led, not 
to the casting off of hereditary usages or duties, but to their volun- 
tary and fruitful acceptance, to the gradual self-identification of the 
new life with the old—the absorption of personal ambitions or 
pleasures in the mos majorum, the ancient vocation of the race. 

In the case of an English Prince there can be no doubt in which 
of these directions an upward progress must tend. There can be no 
summons from without which leads to higher serviceableness than 
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that great birthright duly used ; a young life needs no better aim 
than to become such that the English people may account it as truly 
royal. And it was in this process of widening conceptions, of 
quickening conscience, that the great interest of Prince Leopold’s 
career consisted for those who watched him with anxiously loving 
eyes. His inward drama lay in the gradual transformation of his 
boyish idea of royal descent as a title to enjoyment, hampered by 
wearisome restraints, to his manlier view of that high birth as a 
summons to duty, and his willing submission to its accompanying 
restrictions, as part and parcel of the calling which his whole heart 
embraced. 

It is at Windsor Castle, when he was fifteen years old, that these 
recollections begin. He was then a most engaging boy; with the 
physical charm which accompanies the union of high spirit with 
fragile delicacy, and the moral charm of a nature whose affections, 
at once vivid and diffident, seemed to beseech the regard and notice 
which all who knew him were eager to bestow. He had already 
attracted the earnest good-will, the serious hopes of many of the 
leading men of the time, and I remember with what pleasure I found 
in his autograph book that maxim, from Archbishop Trench’s hand, 
which should be written on all tablets and engraved on all hearts of 
princes— 

‘**O righteous doom, that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 


But they who bid stern Duty lead, 
Content to follow, they 

Of Duty only taking heed, 
Find Pleasure by the way.” 


The impetuous boy had not yet risen to any such level as this. He 
was at an age when the desire for companionship, action, adventure, 
begins to be strong; and the glimpses which his Etonian visitors 
gave him of a free world of games and friendships formed a tantalis- 
ing contrast to his carefully guarded days. It was one of the times 
when his health gave most anxiety, and he had many hours of restless 
indolence, of idle beating against the bars of his fate. And indeed 
to one who has not yet the force for independent action or pleasure 
the life of Windsor Castle must sometimes seem as if it were conceived 
on too vast a scale, and established too immutably, for the needs of a 
young and ardent spirit. The tramp of the sentinel beneath the 
windows, the martial music at dawn of day, even the stately symmetry 
of the avenues which radiate from the Central Keep—all signs of 
pomp are signs also of circumscription, and the concrete embodiment 
of eight hundred years of monarchy weighs heavily on the individual 
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heart. The pacings of a vague unrest have sounded along many a 
terrace fringed with flowers, in Home Park, and Hollow Garden, and 
Orangery, and on the steep Slopes of the royal hill. 

On the other hand, there were the family affections, made more 
unique by isolation—the maternal solicitude which, from the first to 
the last day of that son’s life, no cares of State could ever distract or 
slacken ; the companionship of the just-elder sister whose romantic 
girlhood lavished its wealth of love on him. And there was much 
of the buoyancy as well as of the restlessness of early youth; there 
were happy wanderings amid the boskages of the park, where the 
Angora goats which he loved to watch flecked the foreground with 
their soft whiteness, and the Castle’s bastions closed the vista with 
wall of steadfast grey. And indoors, too, were merry mockeries 
and bursts of boyish sportiveness, racings along the endless passages 
of the basement, hidings in the niches of turret walls, clamberings 
to the Round Tower’s roof beneath the Flag of England, in the 
rushing sunny air. 

I saw him at long intervals, but the first time when he seemed to 
me to awake to a sense of his own part in historic greatness was 
when the Garter had just been bestowed on him, in April, 1871. 
That was a time of deeply-stirred emotion, The much-loved sister 
was going forth, a bride, from the home of her ancestors. It was as 
though a strain of beauty and tenderness were floating on the wind 
away. Then it was, as he sat at evensong at the royal oriel in 
St. George’s Chapel, gazing upon the high vault thronged with 
banners, the walls inlaid with arms and blazonry of many a famous 
line, that his look was as though his spirit were kindling within him 
and yearning to take rank with his forefathers and heroes of a 
bygone day. 

It was at any rate in this manner, through the affections, through 
the imagination, through personal intercourse with the representa- 
tives of knowledge or action, that his education was in great measure 
gained. The frequent troubles of health which interfered with 
regular reading never seemed to check his eagerness to see and talk 
with any noteworthy man. Many visitors to the Castle must remem- 
ber interviews with the young prince in his rooms, interviews often 
prolonged far beyond mere complimentary limits, and leaving behind 
them the memory of a listener best pleased with what was best worth 
hearing, and whose transparent face expressed that pleasure with a 
boy’s straightforward charm. There might one meet Mr. Gladstone, 
concentrating, perhaps, on some morsel of Wedgwood china the great 
and complex engine of his mind; or, on a later day, Mr. Disraeli, 
fresh from private audience (December 18, 1877) and moved beyond 
his wont. And from the very first it was observable how quickly 
the young prince learnt from men, how retentive was his memory for 
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names, for faces, for anything which had been said in his presence; 
how adroitly he fitted the pieces into that map of the human world 
which all of uscarry in our headsin some fashion or other, but which 
in his case came to contain so many known points, and each in such 
true relation to the rest. 

His entrance at Oxford—still under the guidance of Mr. Collins, 
his best and lifelong friend—was a new source of interest and 
excitement. There was at first something of pathetic wistfulness in 
the way in which he regarded his joyous contemporaries, able to 
take their pleasures in a fashion more active than he could share; 
but as he began to make real intimacies his affectionate nature found 
full play ; and never, perhaps, has undergraduate felt more delight- 
fully that first bloom of friendship which idealises the young man’s 
world. Lord Brooke, Lord Harris, Sidney Herbert, Walter Camp- 
bell, Herbert Gladstone, and a few others, formed the nucleus of a 
group which constantly widened, and which fused together senior 
and junior men with a success which, as University hosts well know, 
is the highest proof of academical tact and bonhomie. He was still 
shy, but his shyness was of that winning kind which irresistibly sug- 
gests the pleasure to be derived from overcoming it. And at Oxford 
he was met dn all sides with a manly welcome ; the only trace (as it 
were by reaction) of the tuft-hunting of former days being a slight 
unwillingness on the part of some independent spirits to countenance 
one who might be suspected of wishing to approach learning by a 
royal road. But these men, too, were won; nor, indeed, would they 
have found it easy to suggest how better to combine dignity with 
simplicity, or to be patrician without pride. 

Among the leaders of the University Prince Leopold had many 
friends. The Dean of Christchurch, Professors Rolleston, Acland, 
Jowett, Max Miller, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Coxe’—the list might 
be extended till most of the well-known names were told, But 
among all these figures there was one figure which stood alone. 
There was one heart to which the Prince’s heart went forth with a 
loving reverence such as he never felt for any other man. Certain 
colloquies of Mr. Ruskin’s at the bedside of Prince Leopold—as he 
lay recovering from perilous illness, and still in danger of a relapse 
—will dwell in the mind of him who heard them as ideal examples 
of the contact of an elder and a younger soul. How close was that 
union in a region where earthly rank was swept away! How 
poor a thing did any life seem then which had not known the hal- 


lowing of sorrow! How solemn was that unspoken Presence which 
men have miscalled Death! 


(1) In a pre-nuptial will the Duke bequeathed his collection of autographs to the 
Bodleian, and the Duchess has offered to carry out this bequest. Had he diced child- 
less, he wished his library to go to the Unattached Students of Oxford. 
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From teachers, from friends, from suffering, the Prince learnt 
much at Oxford. He returned to Windsor no longer a boy but a 
man; uble to take up in firmer fashion his apportioned thread of 
fate. 

Such, at least, was the impression given when, a few months later, 
I saw him at Windsor once more. Kept indoors by a sprain, he 
devoted two whole days to a methodical survey of the Castle’s trea- 
sures. And here it was evident how his historic interest had grown ; 
how in those thousand chambers, the fabric of a score of kings, he 
had learnt to decipher in brief and summary the great story of the 
English race; from the rude helm of a Plantagenet, hanging in 
some deserted gallery, to that treasure-house which holds in rich 
confusion the visible tokens of Queen Victoria’s Indian sway—the 
golden gifts of Rajah and Maharajah, and trilute of the imperial 
East. 

But the time came when it was fitting for him to have a home of 
his own, and to take his place in that class of country gentlemen 
among whom our English princes are proud to be enrolled. Boyton 
Manor is a typical country gentleman’s home. Above it stretch the 
wild Wiltshire downs; beneath them the old Elizabethan manor- 
house stands in its terraced nook, and long glades fringed with 
beeches push deep into the hollowed hill. The Prince’s establish- 
ment was a modest one; for his means, considering the unavoidable 
demands upon them, were never large, and from the time when 
an income of his own was accorded to him a great part of it was 
returned by him to the nation in subscriptions to philanthropic ends. 
But at Boyton he exercised much quiet hospitality, and himself 
gained greatly in social initiative and in the power of dealing with 
men and women. I remember, on the occasion of one dinner-party 
in particular, when several of his royal kinsfolk were staying with 
him, and some of his guests came prepared to derive honour rather 
than pleasure from the entertainment, with what simple and almost 
boyish grace he set the shyest at ease, and transformed what had 
seemed formidably like a royal family party into a scene of unaffected 
enjoyment. Such successes are not wholly trifling; they imply 
genuine kindliness and alert attention; and those who saw the 
Prince beginning to regard these social gatherings as occasions for 
bestowing happiness rather than for receiving amusement, felt that 
in one more direction he was learning to look primarily to the duties 
rather than the pleasures of his lot. ‘‘ Boy amongst boys, but amongst 
men a man,” he kept through life his youthful freshness, though 
he learnt more and more to combine with it the manlier gifts of 
consideration, counsel, and sympathy. 

Boyton, however, was hardly more than a transitional stage 
between tutelage and independence, and it was with his removal to 
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Claremont in 1879 that his developed manhood may be said to open. 
It was in that year that his individuality grew more marked and 
definite, and his talk, without losing its ingenuous boyishness, began 
to have substance and to show thought of his own. Here, then, it 
may be well to recall the upshot of many conversations, the drift of 
much which was habitually working in his mind during these last 
four active years. 

The question of his public duties is best approached, as he in fact 
approached it, from the side of actual experience, from the con- 
sideration of what the nation does practically demand from a royal 
personage en disponibilité, from a young prince whom it believes to 
be both willing and able to respond to modern needs. And it will be 
found that, although the new demands made on royalty may bedifferent 
from the old ones, they are certainly not less onerous; and a prince 
whom circumstances preclude from war or politics is by no means 
driven to find his only resort in pleasure. At first sight, indeed, it 
might seem as though the main interests of civilised peoples gave 
little scope for the intervention of princes. We note the steady rise 
of commerce and industry, of science, art, and letters. And we 
observe that one group of these pursuits is unfitting for royalty, 
while success in the other demands personal rather than hereditary 
qualifications. But this increasing complexity of society is in fact 
developing besides these a new calling of the highest importance, and 
increasingly in need of active official heads. Philanthropy in the 
widest sense of the word, including all organised and disinterested 
attempts to better by non-political means the condition of the nation, 
tends to absorb a larger and larger part of the activity of civilised 
men. In fact the proportion of national activity which is thus 
directed may be taken as no bad test of the degree of advance to 
which any people’s civilisation has attained. This generous effort, 
however, tends by no means wholly to good; much of it is wasted 
on demonstrable impossibilities ; much of it is debased by an admix- 
ture of selfish objects; much of it, through sheer ignorance, does 
absolute harm. Philanthropy, in short, is a field where guidance is 
eminently necessary, and where experience shows that any indication 
of royal approval carries immediate weight. The multitude of appli- 
cations for the use of the Duke of Albany’s name for public objects 
of this kind would probably surprise every one except those mil- 
lionaires who have learnt, by the demands made on their purses, 
how multifarious are modern efforts for the welfare of mankind. 

This widespread eagerness for his approval and advocacy certainly 
took the Prince himself by surprise. Thinking very modestly of his 
own knowledge and powers, he was at first inclined to respond to 
few of such appeals, and only where he felt that some special taste 
or interest of his own gave him a right to a decided opinion. But 
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he gradually recognised that this was not really all which his post in 
the world demanded of him. He began to enter into the ideal 
which his wise father had perhaps been the first among royal 
personages distinctly to conceive and steadily to apply—the ideal of 
royalty as a source of disinterested counsel and encouragement, not 
thrust upon a nation, but always ready when desired, and represent- 
ing thus some part of the old paternal function which, as nations 
grow to manhood, must needs change its character or disappear. 
The peculiarity of the Prince Consort’s position prevented his great 
qualities from being rapidly realised ; and the nation lost him before 
it knew him well enough to feel all the gratitude which he deserved. 
Prince Leopold, on the other hand, had the inestimable advantage 
of being his mother’s son as well as his father’s, and of beginning 
life with an unlimited draft of credit on England’s affection and 
respect. And he became gradually aware that the nation was 
demanding of him, almost beyond his powers, that which he felt that 
his father would have. been able to supply so much more fully than 
was in his time demanded, namely, a kind of headship of philan- 
thropy, a guidance and encouragement of the manifold efforts which 
our age is making towards a higher and purer life. A selfish or a 
timid man might shrink from such a responsibility as this; a foolish 
or a vain man might degrade it by supporting mere favourites and 
advocating mere crotchets of his own. But from vanity of this kind 
Prince Leopold was completely free. He had by no means an 
exaggerated opinion of his own powers; and when he heard his 
abilities or character ranked with his father’s, he was merely pained 
to think how much of the credit due to the originator of a wise line of 
thought or conduct is often diverted to a successor whom circumstances 
enable to carry out the pregnant suggestion in a popular and con- 
spicuous way. Fortunately for England, this very modesty, sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness of character were precisely what was 
most needed in the Prince’s position. For what the public expects 
a royal opinion to represent is not simply an individual preference, 
however refined or ingenious, but rather a kind of résumé or outcome 
of the best opinions held at the time. Just as a great newspaper 
gains its power by subordinating to “the common sense of most”’ 
all personal predilection or whim, so a princely supporter of schemes 
of public welfare will carry permanent weight only if the public 
feels that it can count on his position as a real guarantee of 
impersonality, of detachment not only from unworthy motives, 
but from every kind of prepossession or crotchet. His business is 
not to be a special pleader, but an arbitrator; not an explorer, 
but a map-maker; not to lead revolutions in opinion, but to 
confer a de jure title on opinions which are rapidly acquiring a 
de facto sway. 
VOL. XXXY, N.S. $s 
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This was not altogether an attractive programme for a young man 
of spirit. To say nothing from the impulse of the moment, to write 
nothing without the gravest deliberation, to enforce accepted truths 
and sanction winning causes—there may seem little in such work 
which can be embraced with enthusiasm. Yet here again the volun- 
tary acceptance of limitations is soon seen to render possible the 
achievement of most important good. Though only those causes be 
supported which a consensus of careful opinion pronounces to be both 
deserving of success and likely to attain it, the field of choice is still 
very large. And sometimes (as was the case, for instance, with the 
question of parks, open spaces, preservation of the Lake-country 
from railways, &c., in which Mr. Ruskin’s influence was discernible), 
the ultimate success of some philanthropic effort can be safely pre- 
dicted at avery early stage by those who make it a business to watch 
all such efforts as they arise, to study their inter-relation, and to 
know something of the character of their supporters. Assuredly 
there is work here—work earnestly demanded and gratefully wel- 
comed by the nation—for as many public-spirited princes as any 
reigning family can supply. 

Moreover, there is another branch of this work more onerous 
than any task for tongue or pen. If a great personage wishes to 
give the full weight of his support to any cause, it is often necessary 
that he should be actually stamped on the popular retina in visible 
connection with it, actually looked at hour after hour while the 
cause is kept before the minds of men. It is obvious that for this 
function royalty is uniquely fitted, and Prince Leopold recognised to 
the full that this must form a large element in his life. Some 
eminent examples have accustomed the public to so high a standard 
of royal vigour that the fatigue of these duties of ceremony and 
representation is scarcely realised by ordinary observers. To Prince 
Leopold’s delicate constitution those fatigues were most severe, 
though he met them with readiness, and would only jestingly allude 
to the inconvenience of holding one’s hat three inches above one’s 
head for a couple of hours in an east wind, or to the pains which 
he took to catch some one’s eye in the crowd each time that he 
bowed and smiled, till his head grew too dizzy and his cheeks too 
strained for more than an automatic salute. 

The Duke of Albany desired, as is known, a sphere of activity of 
a more definite kind. It was a bitter disappointment to him that 
he was not permitted to succeed Lord Lorne in Canada, and it was 
long before he could heartily acquiesce in the interdiction from this 
high duty which reasons of State imposed. But here again he did 
at last acquiesce, and recognised also that the task would have 
involved too severe a strain on his physical powers. He still hoped 
some day to fill what seemed a less fatiguing position of the same kind 
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in Australia ; and the aspiration indicated his desire for serious and 
regular work, as well as his deep interest in that great process of | 
expansion which is carrying our England into every quarter of the 
globe. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that in public matters his 
brief career was a progressive self-adjustment to the conditions of 
his lot, a growing acceptance of duty, and not caprice or pleasure, 
as the guide of life. So far as he achieved this, he attained happi- 
ness ; and so far as sickness and suffering helped him to achieve it, 
they were the blessings of his life. 

For aid in this conversion of pain into education, of restraint into 
guidance, the late Prince devoutly sought the grace and influence of 
a higher Power. A loyal son of the Church, he retained through 
life much of the simple piety of his boyish years. But to say this is 
not enough. ‘The Prince had learnt at the gates of death a sense of 
the reality of the Unseen which many theologians might envy. 
“The untravelled traveller” had brought back with him from that 
bourne, so nearly overpassed, a conviction, into whose intimate basis 
it would have been over-curious to pry, of the near, the interpene- 
trating presence of a spiritual world. And like most men for whom 
these great conceptions have passed from an “article of faith” to 
what may almost be called a fact of experience, he could scarcely 
understand the difficulty felt by other minds in attaining to a cer- 
tainty like his own. He longed that they should see things as he 
saw them; that they should feel the validity of every class of 
evidence which points to this world’s confusion as transitory, and to 
death as a liberation and not a close. 

This practical manner of viewing speculative topics showed itself 
in an interesting way when, some two years ago, a society was 
founded in which he knew that I was interested, and which had for 
its object the investigation, on strictly scientific principles, and with- 
out prepossession of any kind, of all those scattered facts or fancies 
which point to the existence of an unseen cr immaterial principle in 
man. Although it would obviously have been unfitting for the 
Prince to have lent his name to a study so novel and tentative, his 
sympathies with the effort thus initiated were very warm. Yet— 
and this is the point to which attention is invited—even in this 
speculative region his point of view was philanthropic rather than 
scientific. Himself intimately convinced of the existence of a soul 
in man, he readily assumed that a candid and organized inquiry 
would sooner or later convince other minds also. What he desired, 
then, was that any scientific evidence which could be gained as to 
the soul and a future life should be actively brought to bear on the 
masses who in many parts of the world are losing those beliefs 
altogether. Russian Nihilism and German Socialism loom large 
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before the eyes of princes; and it is obvious enough how direct in 
these cases is the relation between disbelief in a future life and reck- 
less rebellion against the laws and limitations which hedge round 
the only existence for which these poor men hope. Prince Leopold 
can certainly not be accused of wishing to still the cry of the poor 
and miserable in this life by presenting them with a blank cheque 
on an unknown futurity. But, while eager to ameliorate and cheer 
the lives of the poor in every possible way, he was conscious that 
“the hope of a better resurrection” was in their case especially 
needful, both as a background of contentment and as a stimulus to 
well-doing. And perceiving, as a mere matter of fact, that great 
masses of men, in Germany especially, are becoming less and less 
disposed to accept the validity of religious instinct and historical 
tradition—more and more resolved to trust such teaching only as 
can base itself on contemporary experience and appeal to tangible 
experiment—he earnestly desired that the dignitaries of great 
churches, the leaders of all sections of religious thought, should 
welcome any prospect of an alliance with scientific discovery, and 
convert to the upbuilding of the higher life those modern modes of 
thought which have sometimes been pursued to its prejudice, or been 
held to have proved its unreality. 

But there is some danger lest one who was more often the com- 
panion of the Prince’s graver than of his gayer hours, and who 
writes now in the deep sadness of his loss, should give the impression 
of a more sustained seriousness than his conversation actually showed. 
The trains of thought above indicated did indeed exist in his mind, 
but they came out in no set fashion, and only in intimate moments ; 
while no man more thoroughly enjoyed the lighter talk of society, 
and its lively comment on the personages and events of the day. 
One thing was specially noticeable in his pleasant, humorous chat, 
and that was his tendency to think as well as possible of almost. 
every woman of his acquaintance. Cynics of the smoking-room 
may sometimes have hinted that he gave an antiquated turn to 
knightly demeanour, and was chivalrous where he was expected to 
be cavalier. But he who thus cares for the womanhood in women 
is rewarded by wider and keener interests than are felt by the man 
whose admirations have a selfish taint. From the society of the old, 
and of young children, the Duke derived especial pleasure. Few 
brothers have held their sisters so dear; nor did he ever talk 
intimately on these matters without introducing some affectionate 
allusion to his nieces at Darmstadt. 

This quick susceptibility to feminine charm and virtue, while it 
makes a man more likely to choose well in marriage, makes it also 
eminently desirable that he should have the best possible range of 
choice. Here, too, there were limitations in the Prince’s lot; here, 
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too, there was a period of discontent and disheartenment ; and here, 
too, the old lesson was repeated on a larger scale; the restriction of 
choice became its guidance, and the most perfect of love-matches 
blossomed on royal soil. How eagerly did those who knew the all- 
importance to the Duke of domestic happiness watch for the first 
glimpse of the bride in St. George’s Chapel! with what thankful- 
ness did they read in that sweet face the heaven-made marriage, and 
the soul to his akin ! 
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With her came tranquillity and contentment, the deep satisfaction 
of the heart, what seemed a hold upon the earthly future, what «was 
but a flying foretaste of the stability of a serener world. The 
life of Claremont, till then expectant and provisional, rounded itself 
into happy wholeness, and its master threw himself with new energy 
into all that could adorn the home which the Queen’s gift and his 
wife’s companionship had made his own indeed, so far as transitory 
man can find his haven in these possessions of aday. The birth of 
his child was a completing joy, and he loved to picture Claremont to 
himself as destined to become one of those great English homes which 
knit together sexes, ages, ranks of life, nay, even animals and men, 
in a closer and more patriarchal polity than the modern world else- 
where knows; where the same tranquillity of well-being pervades 
mansion, stables, farm; while the master’s central presence is felt as 
the strength and stay of all, and radiates an ordering beneficence 
from fence to fence of the domain. 

Claremont is a noble setting for such a life. The house itself is 
large and stately, but it is the park and woodland which make the 
special character of the place. For through the sorrows and the 
vicissitudes which have passed over the majestic home—the self-sought 
death of the founder of an empire, the sad retirement of exiled 
monarchs, the extinction in mother and infant at once of a great 
nation’s proudest hope—through all these seasons Nature has worked 
unseen ; the woods have spread, the shadows deepened ; great pines 
have reared themselves in sombre pyramids, and flowering shrubs 
have met and tangled in an undergrowth of bloom and green. 

** Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit frondoso vertice collem— 
Quis deus incertum est—habitat deus ;—” 
The domain of Claremont, its solitary solemnity, the gloom of its 
embosomed glades, recalls some seat of oracle where ancient men 
adored an unapparent divinity, uncertain between love and fear, 
nor knew whose whisper rolled in the woodlands, whose form had 
been guessed amid the shade. 
But with the coming of that home’s mistress all omens gave their 
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sign for peace. The two together, one in heart, in aspiration, in 
duty, desired that the happy life which the nation’s gift supported 
should be such in every detail that the whole nation might look on 
it if it would, and recognise royalty only by its graciousness, and 
elevation by its repose. It was their hope gradually to make Clare- 
mont a rallying point, not of rank or fashion merely, but of what- 
ever was best and highest in every direction, invoking the arts and 
graces of life,—music especially, for which the Prince himself had so 
true a gift,—to make a society that should be delightful without false 
excitement, a stately but simple home. The Duke would instance 
his sister’s assemblies at Kensington Palace as a type of the gather- 
ings at which he wished to aim. And in certain graver matters of 
social governance in which the last appeal lies sometimes to royalty 
alone, he would dwell with admiration on the judgment and firmness 
which his eldest brother had shown in many cases where the heads 
of an aristocratic society may, by their potent intervention at critical 
moments, largely determine the welfare of cther lives. 

How much of influence might in time have come to him we cannot 
know ; but we may be sure that whatever had come to him would in 
this temper have been exerted well. For just as learning and 
wealth and beauty are odious or beneficent, according as their pos- 
sessors have realised aright that their learning was not given them 
for pride, nor their wealth for luxury, nor their beauty for adula- 
tion ; so also may royal rank become an unmixed source of happi- 
ness when they who hold it have learnt to account themselves not as 
the depositaries of privilege, but as the channels of honour. For it 
is not the orator only who “receives from the multitude in a vapour 
what he returns to them in a flood,” but the great House with which 
our English nation has identified her name and fortunes receives the 
convergent rays of a world-wide and immemorial affection, which it 
is the royal task to focus in a steady glow, directing back on what is 
best and worthiest in all our empire the warmth and light which 
were derived diffusedly from every heart within that empire’s bound. 
The Duke of Albany felt this to the utmost,—and he felt, too, with 
almost painful vividness the generous abundance of the recognition 
which England gave to his efforts for her good. It was his nature to 
think that any other man in his position would have worked harder 
and done better than he ; and he was often depressed at the thought 
of his insufficiency to repay the confidence of such a multitude 
of men. 

For, indeed, he hardly recognised the strength of the attachment 
which his own character and presence inspired. He was always 
afraid that his friends would grow tired of him; that they would 
become absorbed in other interests; that they would marry and 
come and see him no more. At the height of his popularity his 
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manner kept a certain wistfulness, as if he were asking for an affec- 
tion on which he had no right to rely. He did not know how dear 
to others was his soft laugh of sympathy, his steady gaze of affec- 
tion, the sound of his gentle speech,—the a-yavoppootvy—the loving- 
kindness—which his friends may now seek far and mournfully, and 
whose remembrance fills their eyes with tears. 

And then, too, how high was our hope! What years of useful- 
ness and honour seemed opening before him we loved! The last 
time that I was at Claremont Mr. Ruskin was there also; and I saw 
again, in fuller maturity, the contact of the elder and the younger 
mind. Who could help thinking of Plato’s great conception, where 
the spirit which once has looked on truth in the wake of some 
divinity in the ideal world seeks out on earth the awakening intelli- 
gence most apt to follow, and fashions that young life to greatness, 
“after the likeness of his tutelary god”? It seemed as though that 
teacher—who, if any man, has “gazed in clear radiance on visions 
innocent and fair,”—had found a “ royal soul’ to whom to prophesy, 
and from whose answering fervour virtue and blessing might be 
born. 

But it was not best that this should be. Not in this world of 
shows, but in the world of realities, .was the next lesson to be taught 
to that advancing soul. The earthly bliss dissolved in a moment, 
the earthly promise vanished like a dream. Only in the vistas of 
that beechen woodland, and in that vale of rhododendrons, and by 
that still water’s edge where the gigantic forest-trees “high over- 
arched imbower,” pictures from the past will live imprinted on one 
woman’s heart; pictures enduring beneath their apparent transiency, 
and indissoluble by any touch of change. It is not the ebb and flow 
of common hours which traces the limit of our being, but the flood- 
tide on which the soul has once swept forward leaves the wave-mark 
which she can reach for evermore. 

The last talk which I ever had with Prince Leopold has returned 
since to my mind with strange significance. We were speaking of 
a singular experience which some say that they have known—as it 
were a shifting of the centre of consciousness, a sensible transporta- 
tion of the spirit into some distant scene, whose features flash in what 
seems reality before the waking eye. ‘Once,’ said the Prince, “I 
myself had that experience.” It was at Cannes, he said, in boy- 
hood; he was standing on the beach, awake and in daylight, 
when suddenly the beach at Cannes became the beach at Osborne, 
and every well-known detail was reproduced with exactness, even 
to the presence of two labourers, a father and son, whom he had 
sometimes seen on the rocks of the English shore. The scene, he 
said, was not dreamlike, but real; but even as he stepped forward 
to accost the labourers it melted away. When the news of his 
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death reached England, I could not but recall these words, and 
think how again that southern scene had vanished from his eyes, 
and revealed, not in transitory glimpse but in steadfast vision, the 
likeness not of the earthly but of the eternal home.’ 

Those who believe, not in word only, but in deed and in truth, in 
the great destiny of enfranchised souls, will not need to compassionate 
any true and upright spirit which is called away, however suddenly, 
from a life however sweet. He may leave wife, and child, and 
fame, and fortune, but duty and virtue are with him still, and that 
peremptory call is an upward summons, a step in his high career. 
With the survivors of the well-beloved son, brother, husband, the 
whole world will mourn. Yet such a death is a stingless sorrow. 
No parting can sever the spiritual bond which the strong heart 
chooses to maintain ; what love has lost in joy it has gained in con- 
secration; it is uplifted at one stroke among flawless and eternal 
things. Thus shall even his nearest and dearest feel as the years 
roll by; thus too let others feel who from a distance share and 
reverence their sorrow ; others—for whom also the falling of that 
handful of light earth into the flower-strewn vault marked the 
earthly close of an irreplaceable, a unique affection—the conversion 
of one of life’s best delights into a memory and an anticipation—nay, 
the transference of a part of the very heart itself from the visible 
into that ideal world where such as he are more than princes, and 
where all high hopes find their goal. 


Frepertc W. H. Myers. 


(1) ‘* The last time I saw him to speak to,” writes a friend from Cannes, March 30, 
‘“being two days before he died, he would talk to me about death, and said he would 
like a military funeral, and in fact I had great difficulty in getting off this melancholy 
subject. Finally I asked, ‘ Why, sir, do you talk in this morose manner?’ As he was 
about to answer he was called away, and said, ‘I'll tell you later.’ I never saw him to 
speak to again, but he finished his answer to me to another lady, and said, ‘ For two 
nights now Princess Alice has appeared to me in my dreams, and says she is quite 


happy, and that she wants me to come and join her. That’s what makes me so 
thoughtful.’ ”’ 














LORD RIPON’S INDIAN LAND LEGISLATION. 


Tue existence in England of a public opinion upon Indian affairs 
has lately become manifest in the discussion of what has been called 
“Lord Ripon’s Policy.” Such a public opinion is not a new thing 
or a thing of sudden growth. It was strongly aroused by the discus- 
sions which took place at the time (in 1858) when the direct govern- 
ment of India was taken into the hands of the Crown, and has been 
making gradual progress ever since. 

Many causes have within this period contributed to enhance the 
interest taken, in this country, in the welfare and future of our 
fellow subjects of Her Majesty in India. The spirit in which we 
approach Indian questions has been largely influenced by recent in- 
vestigations upon language, religion, and ancient institutions of the 
East, proving that the language and mythology, and the types of 
communal or village organisation which belong to the more advanced 
races of India have a common origin with those of Europe. Such 
works as those of Professor Max Miiller and Sir Henry Maine have 
both advanced the bounds of knowledge upon this subject, and made 
the subject popular, and, further, have stimulated the inquiries of 
others who have had the best opportunities of observing and record- 
ing the fast vanishing traits of ancient Indian institutions. In the 
works of Mr. W. W. Hunter, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir John Phear we 
have the results of acute observation responding to this suggestive in- 
fluence, and adding valuable suggestions and conclusions of their own. 

But it is still more through biography and personal narrative that 
we have become accustomed to regard Indian affairs from a not 
merely English point of view. Perhaps no biography of its time 
has given a more delightful impression of character than that of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, by Herbert Edwardes; and none has been read 
with a more widely human interest than the life of Lord Lawrence, by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith. The interest in each case centres in the pro- 
found sympathy of its subject with the natives of India, the one ex- 
ceeding i in the individual sympathy which produced the more quickly 
responsive personal affection, the other exceeding in the more re- 
strained emotion of sympathy for the millions, which will produce the 
larger effect in the retrospect of years. 

It is through these and similar influences that English public 
opinion has become prepared to view with favour certain lines of 
policy, and a certain spirit of Indian administration, in their essen- 
tials belonging to all our best Indian administrators, which have 
lately become associated with the name of Lord Ripon. Though in 
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no sense their originator, Lord Ripon has indeed imparted to these 
lines of policy a touch and impress of his own. ' 

Lord Ripon’s policy, as understood by persons conversant with 
Indian affairs in the latter part of the year 1882, was regarded 
(omitting minor matters, such as the encouragement of private enter- 
prise) as consisting of two great measures, or sets of measures, one 
for the development of local self-government; the other, and by 
much the more difficult task, for the settlement of questions relating 
to land tenure, and especially for the protection of the cultivators of 
the soil. 

The interest properly belonging to these two great subjects was 
for a time overshadowed—in the popular view—by the discussion 
upon what has been called the “Ilbert Bill.” That discussion 
is now closed, and for the purpose of this paper the subject may 
be briefly dismissed. The bill was merely an administrative incident 
in carrying out a settled policy of the Government in regard to the 
natives—a policy inherited from the traditions of the old Company, 
and deliberately pursued by successive administrations in the face of 
the unofficial European community and their counter traditions. 
There stood on the Indian Statute-book a clause embodying what 
has been called the compromise of 1872, disqualifying natives, what- 
ever may be their position in the service, from exercising criminal 
jurisdiction over Europeans in the country districts. In 1872, 
admittedly, the clause was merely prospective in its operation, no 
native having then obtained the high position in the service which 
would have otherwise qualified him. In 1882 this was no longer 
the case, and in the opinion of several high authorities, the clause 
of 1872 fettered the hands of the Government in a manner injurious 
to good faith with their native employés. This was the “anomaly,” 
as it was called originally by Sir Ashley Eden, which called for 
the measure. The Bill as finally passed into an Act, embodies an 
important concession made by Lord Ripon, in December last, to the 
feeling of the Anglo-Indian community. The merits or necessity 
of this concession it would be out of place here to discuss ; what is 
relevant is to point out, as will appear on a careful perusal of the 
proceedings of the Legislative Council, that the concession was 
made, not to outside agitation, but to the legitimate expression of 
the feeling by able advocacy in the Council itself. 

Lord Ripon’s measures relating to local self-government have 
already been discussed in this Review. It may be recalled that their 
object is to develop an already existing system of local boards or 
committees of various types, established during the viceroyalty of 
Lord Northbrook in 1873, and owing their origin to suggestions and 
resolutions from Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 

The main features of these measures are: First, To re-arrange the 
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work of the local boards, so as to bring within their scope matters of 
essentially local interest—schools, sanitary arrangements, and roads, 
—to the exclusion of matters more properly belonging to the 
Government, such as police; Secondly, To establish the elective 
principle as the general rule throughout India; Thirdly, To establish 
the principle that the control of the Government should be exercised 
from without rather than from within; and with this object, as the 
general rule, to have non-official persons as the chairmen of local 
boards. On the other hand it is proposed that the Government 
should exercise an effective control in two ways; in the first place, 
by requiring their sanction to acts such as the raising of loans or the 
imposition of discretionary taxes ; and in the second place, by setting 
aside the proceedings of local boards, or even suspending the board, 
in cases of abuse or neglect of their powers or duties. 

There were not wanting substantial administrative reasons for the 
scheme here briefly outlined; but Lord Ripon has avowed that it is 
not primarily for these reasons, but rather as an instrument of 
political and popular education, that the measure is put forward. 
Such a declaration, showing the spirit in which the legislation is 
conceived, is no mere sentimental effusion, but a stroke of the highest 
policy. Already, by anticipation, is enhanced whatever benefit the 
measures themselves may confer upon the people of India. The con- 
cession is not in itself large ; it is merely to allow the natives through- 
out the country to manage their own local affairs—schools, roads, 
sanitary matters—by themselves, and in their own way, under the 
strict superintendence and control of the Government. Yet the pro- 
posal has everywhere evoked an expression of satisfaction and grati- 
tude which is surprising. And, in spite of some high-flown language, 
there is every reason to believe that this is due, not to any exagger- 
ated estimate of the benefit itself: it is the genuine response of a 
susceptible people to what they feel to be a real kindness. 


It is in the same spirit of active energy directed to the general 
welfare of the natives that the present Government of India have 
undertaken the great task of dealing, throughout various districts of 
India, with the questions relating to land tenure and the status 
of the cultivators. The questions to be dealt with differ in various 
parts of India, chiefly in consequence of the various systems of land 
settlement which prevail. It may be mentioned that what is called 
a land settlement is an engagement between the Government (acting 
through its executive officers) and the various persons who, for the 
several estates or fields throughout the district settled, undertake to 
be responsible for the land revenue—the mainstay of Indian taxa- 
tion. In some parts of India the settlement is made with individuals 
for considerable tracts; in others it is made field by field with the 
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actual cultivators. In some districts the settlement is perpetual ; in 
others, for limited periods, ranging from ten to thirty years. The 
revenue payer necessarily holds an estate of scme kind in the land 
engaged for; and it is the actual—though not always desired— 
result of a settlement, that this estate has a tendency to assume the 
incidents of an estate in land most familiar to English lawyers. 

To limit the field of view, and to fix the attention of the reader 
upon the most important of the land measures now under considera- 


tion, the remainder of this paper will be confined to the proposed 
legislation for Bengal. 


Bengal—in the sense of the word including the whole region 
under the sway of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—is a country 
having an area about six times that of Great Britain, and a popula- 
tion of between sixty and seventy millions, living by the cultivation 
of the soil. 

Of this area a large part consists of the delta of the Ganges, 
united with the Bramaputra—an alluvial tract depending for its 
fertility upon the regular overflow of the Ganges during the rainy 
season. This overflow is not, like that of the Nile, a descent of water 
from a higher region upon a rainless country, but arises from the 
excessive rainfall in the country itself. There is nothing, as in the 
case of the Nile, to strike the imagination with the notion of a marvel. 
But the effect is scarcely less remarkable and beneficent. At the 
period of inundation, which is the time of life and movement in 
Lower Bengal, the aspect of the country is everywhere that of a lake 
bounded by groves of palm and bamboo. Each grove is one of the 
innumerable villages—islands in the vast lake; and within the 
shadow of those palms and bamboos nestle the wickerwork dwellings 
which are part of the movable goods of the cultivator (or raiyat). 
The flora is luxuriant but monotonous; the soil is a uniform black 
mud, and there is not a pebble the size of a walnut within hundreds 
of miles. The character of the cultivation is the same from village 
to village, and the character and habits of the rural inhabitants 
partake of the same dead level of uniformity. Their cattle pasture 
on the borders of the islands. The sowing of their rice crop is liter- 
ally “bread cast upon the waters;” they find an abundant return 
after the subsidence of the flood, and dry crops succeed in regular 
order. From time immemorial they have gone on cultivating and 
paying the customary rent or revenue upon the demand of the autho- 
rity for the time being. No conscription has ever diverted their 
useful toil; nor, for many generations, have they been found amongst 
voluntary military levies. 

Sir John Phear gives, on trustworthy authority, an estimate of the 
value of the movable property of the various classes of raiyats in the 
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delta of Bengal. According to this estimate, the effects of one of 
these raiyats of the best class are valued at Rs. 477 (say £45). Those 
of three lower classes of raiyats are estimated at Rs. 282, Rs. 116, 
and Rs. 25 (a little over £2) respectively. This property consists of 
cattle, implements, house and bedding, pots and pans, clothes and 
ornaments. The greater part may be fairly considered as capital 
employed in agriculture, and the total value of this capital through- 
out Bengal must amount to many millions of pounds. 

In Eastern Bengal some variety has been introduced by the culti- 
vation of tea and jute; and the opening up of the country by rail- 
ways has developed its prosperity. 

Towards the north, the region of Bengal extends up to the edge 
of the Terai, the malarious fringe of the forest skirting the hill- 
country of Nepaul, the home of the Goorkas. Nepaul is a native 
State, jealous of the intrusion of Europeans ; a feeling which it is the. 
policy of our Government to respect, so long as they keep quiet. At 
one point only the line of the great hills is penetrated by British 
territory (ceded by the Rajah of Sikkim in 1848), where, in the sani- 
tarium of Darjeeling, the overworked official may recruit his energies, 
and refresh his spirit with the contemplation of the grandest snowy 
mountains in the world. 

On the west of Bengal proper, and included in the rule of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, is Bihar, with the adjoining highlands of 
Birbhoom—the Santalia of the missionary reports; a country where 
uplands of moderate height, inhabited by aborigines of a not unin- 
teresting type, stretch out long ridges into the plains, making a 
pleasing alternation of hill and valley. The cultivation of the plains 
of Bihar is aided by irrigation works, and the soil is fertile; but the 
country has suffered severely from occasional drought, and from the 
partial failure, in a commercial sense, of the indigo-planting industry. 
This district is said to be too densely peopled, and there are great 
complaints of rack-renting. Certainly, the cultivators are poor, and 
little able to contend with adverse seasons. 

Such briefly is the region (leaving out Orissa) administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and to which extended what is 
known as the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, made in 
1793. It is now proposed to adjust the relations of landlord and 
tenant which have grown up under that great measure. 

To understand the position, it is necessary to take a brief survey 
of the circumstances under which the Permanent Settlement was 
made. 

In the best times of the Mogul Empire, it is probable that Bengal 
was even more wealthy and populous than it is now. According to 
the traditions—not without confirmatory evidence—of that benig- 
nant despotism, the cultivator (or raiyat) paid to the appointed officer 
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a rent or revenue fixed in accordance with custom and by the autho- 
rity of Government. The custom probably rested on a long experi- 
ence of what would, in an average season, leave the cultivator a fair 
subsistence on a scale commensurate with his investment of labour 
and capital. Special privileges were allowed to those who went out 
into the jungle or wilderness, and brought new land into cultivation. 
These became holders at a fixed rent on a moderate scale, and reaped 
the benefit of their foresight and energy. 

The gradual breaking up of the Mogul Empire left the cultivator 
a prey to irregular exactions and sometimes to organized robbery. 
Nor was the cultivator at once benefited by the expensive govern- 
ment of the English Company under the forms of native sovereignty. 
The crowning misfortune came in 1770, when a famine on a greater 
scale than had been known for three hundred years previously, or 
has been experienced since, depopulated the country and weakened 
the survivors to such an extent that it is believed about one-third of 
the then cultivated area of Bengal relapsed into wilderness. The 
country, even in the outskirts of Calcutta, became infested with wild 
beasts ; and the skirts of the Birbhoom highlands became noted as a 
hunting-ground for tigers. A thinned and saddened generation (for 
the children had mostly perished) were the cultivators of Bengal 
when the English took the direct government into their hands. The 
semindars—the collectors or farmers of the revenue—were, many of 
them, in prison for arrears which they were in fact unable to collect. 
But the exigences of the Government left no room for remission. 
The assessment was repeatedly enhanced, with the result that the 
number of defaulters was increased and the treasury remained 
empty. 

It was then that Lord Cornwallis was asked to undertake the 
duties of Governor-General. He stipulated for ample powers, which 
were given him. He was ably seconded by Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Shore, and other members of his council. His first care was to 
reform the land revenue system. It was recognised that the existing 
evils in great part arose from the uncertainty of the demand. A 
settlement was made with the szemindars, with a rent upon each 
pergunnah to remain fixed for ten years. The pergunnah was, accord- 
ing to the system we found established at the advent of English rule, 
the unit of area for revenue purposes, and the semindar was the 
person responsible for the revenue to Government. Some of the 
zemindars may, or may not, have been estate holders in something 
like an English sense. But whether they were so or not, it was the 
zemindar’s position as revenue payer that made it convenient for the 
Government to deal with him. It had not then perhaps occurred to 
any one, and probably it would have been thought impracticable, for 
Government to deal separately with the actual cultivators, as was 
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afterwards done so successfully under the system devised by Thomason, 
and carried out in the Punjab by the Lawrences. 

The settlement so made with the semindars for ten years was 
made perpetual in 1793. The Government, in effect, undertook 
never to increase the amount of revenue which was thus fixed for 
each pergunnah. This engagement, or what has been called the per- 
petual limitation of the demand, has always been loyally kept; and no 
Government, nor any responsible politician, would entertain a proposal 
which could be proved to be an infringement of that engagement. 
The terms of the settlement further acknowledged the semindar as 
the “ proprietor” of the land. It was at the same time recognised 
that the raiyats or cultivators had rights, although they were not 
accurately defined, and the settlement was accompanied by a saving 
clause in the following terms :— 

“Tt being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, and 
particularly those who from their situation are most helpless, the Governor- 
General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact such regula- 
tions as he may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent 
talookdars, raiyats, and other cultivators of the soil; that no zemindar, 
independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on 
this account to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed assessment 
which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 

From the time of the Permanent Settlement until 1859, a period 
of more than sixty years, the rights of the raiyat remained undefined 
by legislation. By an Act of that year (1859) an attempt was made 
for better defining these rights. The salient points of this Act were 
as follows :— 

The cultivators or occupiers of land (raiyats) were distinguished 
into three classes :— 

I. Holding at fixed rates. 
II. Having rights of occupancy, but not holding at fixed rates. 

III. Not falling under either of these classes. 

I. The first class are those who hold lands at rents which have not 
been changed from the time of the Permanent Settlement ; and this 
is presumed (until the contrary is proved) if the rent has not been 
changed for twenty years before the commencement of a suit under 
the Act. To this class of raiyats the Act gives, in effect, a per- 
manent tenure at the same rates. 

II. The second class consists of those who have cultivated or held 
land for twelve years. These are said to have a right of occupancy, 
and are entitled to leases at “fair and equitable” rates. The 
privileges of an occupancy raiyat do not, however, apply to sir or 
khamar land—land which is in a special sense the property of the 
semindar—what would in Ireland be called demesne land. The 
distinction between raiyati land—land held and cultivated by vaiyats, 
and sir or khdmar land—land in the actual occupation, or in a peculiar 
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sense the property, of the semindar—is an important distinction to 
which I shall revert. 

III. Raiyats of the last class were to be entitled to receive a lease 
or document containing in writing the terms of the holding; and a 
tenant holding without, or after the expiry of, a written agreement, 
could not have the rent enhanced upon him without a certain pre- 
scribed notice. But the tenant was only entitled to such terms of 
lease as might be agreed upon between him and the landlord. 

The legislation of 1859 was, doubtless, intended to be based upon 
an important and well known customary distinction, the distinction, 
namely, between the khudkasht (or resident) raiyat, and the paikasht 
raiyat or cultivator, who, without the status of a resident, engages 
for the cultivation of a piece of the village land. The distinction is 
still the one most familiar to the rural cultivator; and a witness 
brought into a court of law to prove the twelve years occupancy 
under the Act of 1859, will describe the tenant as a khudkasht raiyat. 
The distinction is one which belongs to a widespread and probably 
very ancient class of customs ; and still exists in some of the Alpine 
communes in Europe. In the canton of Berne, for instance, the 
rights of pasturage and other rights of common appurtenant to a 
tenant are conditional on the tenure-holder enjoying the status of a 
resident in the commune, and will not pass to a non-resident pur- 
chaser of the holding. 

In Bengal the khudkasht raiyat has enjoyed by immemorial usage 
fixity of tenure at a fair rent; that is to say, a rent regulated by the 
custom of the pergunnah, and fixed, if necessary, by Government 
authority. Corresponding to this customary right was the duty of 
paying the customary rent; and under some circumstances the 
position of the khudkasht raiyat became onerous. After the famine 
of 1770, instead of cultivators being in search of land, land 
was in want of tenants, and the position of the paikasht or non- 
resident raiyat, who was free to engage for such rent as he might 
agree upon with the landlord, became an exceptionally favourable 
one. With the renewed extension of cultivation, the position of the 
khudkasht or resident raiyat again became the more favourable. 

It was doubtless the wish of the framers of the Act of 1859 to 
give the right of occupancy to those who, according to usage, were 
considered and treated as khudkasht raiyats. But the actual effect of 
the twelve years’ rule which they adopted was to exclude many who 
were undoubtedly khudkasht raiyats; and in all cases it became 
difficult for a khudkasht raiyat to prove his right of occupancy in any 
particular field. The Act, moreover, left it open to the semindars, by 
shifting the resident cultivators from field to field in the same village 
or commune, to prevent their acquiring the legal status of occupancy 
tenants. Further, the acquisition of a right of occupancy might be 
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excluded by express contract, and a clause to this effect became a 
common form in the leases on many estates. It is only surprising 
to find (as we are told on the authority of Kristodar Pal, the eminent — 
advocate in the Legislative Council of the semindars), that in spite of 
legal obstacles, ninety per cent. of the raiyats of Bengal are still 
considered and treated as occupancy raiyats. 

The Act of 1859 has been a fertile mine of litigation, and 
certainly cannot be regarded as having redeemed the pledges given 
in favour of the raiyats, now ninety years ago, in the Permanent Set- 
tlement. In the course of these ninety years, the rights of the raiyat 
have become overshadowed, and are in danger of being ousted by the 
growing importance of the zemindaree estate. For, on the most 
moderate estimate it is calculated that the revenue received by the 
zemindars out of the land in Bengal, has, within this period, increased 
nearly thirty-fold. It is not surprising that the relations between 
landlord and tenant, grounded as they are on custom, but fixed in the 
last resort by a law based on a misunderstanding of the custom, 
should have become strained and unsatisfactory. 

In fact, these relations have become strained and unsatisfactory, 
particularly in certain districts, and from very diverse causes: in 
Bihar, owing to the competition ofa poor and crowded population ; 
in Eastern Bengal, owing to a general prosperity and rise of prices, 
the benefit of which each party has attempted to appropriate. That 
legislation is necessary is the common ground of all argument 
amongst high Indian authorities ; and perhaps no subject of legisla- 
tion has ever received more careful sifting and elaborate preparation. 
By one of those accidents which often seem to throw work into the 
hands of those competent to do it, the subject is now ripe for being 
finally dealt with. 

In the bill now before the Legislative Council, of primary import- 
ance are the provisions which endeavour to define the status of the 
khudkasht, or resident, raiyat. It was at one time proposed by the 
Indian Government to give this status (so far as relates to raiyati land) 
to every occupying cultivator; but in deference to very high 
authority, the twelve years rule is adopted, with this important 
difference from the rule of 1859, that instead of requiring proof of 
each separate piece of land having been held for twelve years, it will 
be enough that the raiyat should have held some land in the village for 
twelve years. According to the proposal in the revised bill (1884) 
there is the further presumption (prima facie) in favour of any one 
who is proved or admitted to hold land as a raiyat, that he has the 
status of occupancy. No contract is to be allowed to be good which 
should prevent the ratyat from acquiring this status. 

Next, as to the rights of the occupancy raiyat. Briefly (so far 
as relates to raiyati as distinguished from sir or demesne land), 
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he is to be entitled to the three F’s. Fixity of tenure he always 
had, and on this point the bill presents no novelty. The right to 
hold at a fair rent the khudkasht raiyat always had in theory 
—‘fair and equitable” is the expression of the Act of 1859, pro- 
bably intended as an equivalent for the rent “according to the 
custom of the pergannah”’ of old times. To establish what is for the 
future to be deemed a “fair rent” is the subject of elaborate pro- 
visions, both declaratory and executory, of the present bill. Power 
is given, in certain cases, for the settlement of rents by a Govern- 
ment officer under direction of the provincial Government ; and also 
powers for framing, under the direction of the provincial Govern- 
ment, what is called a “ record of rights,” to be primd facie evidence 
of the tenure and rents existing at the time of framing the record. 
The practical success of the measure will, indeed, largely depend 
upon how these executory provisions are worked; and it is, there- 
fore, a good omen for the success of the measure that the present 
Lieutenant-Governor (Mr. Rivers Thomson), in his speech in the 
Legislative Council on the 9th March, 1883, laid great stress on the 
importance of these executory provisions. Free sale of the tenant’s 
right is again no novelty in Bengal. That it may lead to a divorce 
between the status of raiyat and the actual occupation of the soil is 
no doubt theoretically true. But the fact is, according to the 
experience of some of the most liberally managed estates, notably 
that of the Maharajah of Dumraon, mentioned in Mr. (now Sir 
Evelyn) Baring’s speech in the Legislative Council, the raiyat who 
pays the rent remains, as a rule, the actual occupier. The provisions 
of the Bill give the tenant the right of sale, subject to a certain 
right of pre-emption in the landlord; but under the revised bill, 
in accordance with the report of the select committee presented on 
the 14th of March last, the tenant, if his landlord claims to purchase, 
is to have the option of keeping the land. 

For the non-occupancy tenant, or tenant-at-will, provisions are 
made limiting the right of ejectment by the landlord to certain 
grounds, and providing (according to the revised bill) that where an 
ejectment suit is brought on the ground of refusal to pay an enhanced 
rent, the court shall fix a fair rent, and the tenant shall have the 
option of holding at that rent for five years. 

It has been stated that what is called sir (or demesne) land, is 
excluded from the operation of rights of occupancy. There is said 
to be a tendency, especially in Bihar, to convert raiyati land into sir 
land, so as to prevent the growth of rights of occupancy. This will 
be checked by a provision of the bill that all land is to be presumed 
raiyati which is not proved to be sér land, thus practically limiting 
sir land to that which is now held as such. It seems to be appre- 
hended by some of those who have advocated the cause of the 
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semindars, that these provisions will indirectly deprive the zemindar 


of his rights over the waste. If that should prove the case, and if — 


(which is hardly probable) these rights have any marketable value, 
there may be a fair question as to compensation. For, whatever 
may be the exact meaning of the term “owner ” or “proprietor” in 
the Permanent Settlement, it has been construed and acted on as 
including the right anciently exercised by independent rajahs, to 
grant licences (or sunnuds) for the settlement of villages and the 
execution of the necessary works, such as tanks and embankments, 
on lands previously waste or uncultivated. But, in so far as the 
power of settling raiyats on waste land affects the general welfare of 
the community, the control or resumption of such power is, of course, 
within the inalienable right of a sovereign Government as such. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this paper, to deal with the 
many-sided criticisms of the proposed legislation. It must suffice to 
mention some of the more important. To the arguments which 
assume, on behalf of the semindar, a moral right to be treated as 
the absolute owner of the land, it would be a waste of time to give 
any importance. Absolute ownership in land is a term unknown 
even to English law; and it will be clear to the reader that the con- 
ditions which by usage modify the estate of the zemindar are more 
extensive and far more persistent in actual exercise than those which 
have suggested and justified recent legislation in Ireland. 

More serious are the criticisms of those who assert that measures 
of a more drastic character are necessary to produce any effectual 
remedy for the mischiefs existing under the present condition of the 
law. Such are the suggestions urged in a general way in an article 
in the Contemporary Review for October last by Florence Nightingale. 
From a different point of view, but ina similar direction, tend the 
arguments in a pamphlet by Mr. C. B. Clarke. The crying grievance 
of the raiyats, it is said in effect in both these papers, is the amount 
and number of the petty exactions (abwabs) from the cultivators, 
many of which never reach the pocket of the landlord. They would, 
indeed, such is the number and variety of these exactions, do credit 
to the invention of a Caleb Balderstone or a medieval feudalist. 
These and the multiplicity of intermediate tenures, tend to reduce 
the actual cultivators to the condition of living at a squeeze or 
starvation rent. 

To meet these evils by a legislation which preserves the multi- 
plicity of tenures, and attempts to lay down principles for the settle- 
ment of rent between landlord and tenant, Mr. Clarke argues, is 
a hopeless task, rent being determined by the unbending laws of 
political economy. But this argument can only apply to a state of 
things where the tenant is practically free to engage for the rent 
demanded or to take himself and his capital elsewhere. When we 
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consider the vast aggregate of tenants’ capital, consisting of the 
small individual belongings above described, most of which are 
practically inconvertible without ruin or loss of status to the raiyat, 
it is clear we are face to face with a relation such as cannot safely be 
left to contract, in the sense of the will or caprice of the landlord 
pitted against the passive resistance of the tenant. And since our 
hard and fast legal system has upset the balance formerly depending 
on the constraining force of custom, it seems fitting that a Govern- 
ment should assume the task, difficult as it is, of defining these 
relations by authority. 

To describe, in brief, the spirit in which the Government of Lord 
Ripon have addressed themselves to the task of legislation cannot, 
perhaps, be done better than by quoting the conclusion of the speech 
by which Mr. Ibert last year introduced the measure to the Legislative 
Council. ‘ We have endeavoured,” he says, “ to hold an even hand 
between the two parties, and to define and adjust their rights in such 
a way as may be most conducive to the common interests of both and 
to the welfare of the country at large. But that either claimant 
should accept with equanimity anything less than what he conceives, 
rightly or wrongly, to be his due, would be inconsistent, with what 
we know of human nature, to expect. Nor, again, do we suppose 
that by this, or any other legislation which we can devise, we are 
likely to settle, permanently and once for all, the eternal question of 
landlord and tenant. We find ourselves face to face with patent and 
glaring evils, evils which are crying out for a remedy; we have 
endeavoured to supply such a remedy as appears suitable to the 
present circumstances of the case, but we know well that we cannot 
absolutely prevent the recurrence of similar evilsin the future. Suffi- 
cient for the statesman if he can grapple with the problem of to-day ; 
for the distant future he must leave posterity to provide. And as 
we cannnot foresee the distant future, so we cannot recall the distant 
past. We cannot, if we would, restore the zemindar and the raiyat 
to the position which they occupied at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. The {ndia of to-day is a different country from the 
India of 1793, and requires different legislation. The utmost that 
we can endeavour to do, and what we have endeavoured by the 
present bill to do, is so to legislate for her as to preserve whatever is 
best in the spirit of her ancient institutions.” 


R. CampsBeE.. 
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THE important question of public elementary education is not older 
than the present century. Its scientific treatment belongs entirely 
to the age in which we live, and some of us can still remember 
the time when it was thought unnecessary and undesirable to 
diffuse the most rudimentary knowledge amongst the labouring 
classes of this country. A few endowed schools sparsely scattered 
throughout the land were held by our ancestors to suffice for the 
wants of the professions commonly called learned, and even for the 
demand of the various departments of the State. When the nine- 
teenth century was yet in its infancy, a remarkable change in public 
opinion was approaching. On a certain Saturday in May, 1811, 
some leading members of the Whig party, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Bedford, met at the Freemasons’ Tavern to consider the 
subject of elementary education. The result of this Conference was 
the creation of the British and Foreign School Society. A second 
gathering, held in October of the same year, at the invitation of 
Archbishop Manners-Sutton, was followed by the establishment of the 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church. 

Previous to the formation of these societies nothing had been done 
either by the Church or by the State to systematise the education of 
the working classes. Everything was practically left to home 
influence. The father of a family was content to hand down to his 
children the knowledge he had acquired, and would sometimes 
extend his educational good offices to his servants. The assistance 
of the State was neither offered on the one hand or asked for on the 
other; private aid, individual energy and exertion provided what- 
ever educational machinery was forthcoming. The two societies 
I have mentioned had already laboured for well nigh a quarter of a 
century when the Committee of the Privy Council on Education first 
came into existence, and Government inspection of elementary schools, 
with pecuniary grants in aid, was established.’ One of the most 
important results of the new régime was the substitution of pupil- 
teachers working under certificated masters. A Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1858, to inquire into the state of popular education. 
It sat for no less than three years, and in 1861 finally made its 
report. These proceedings culminated in the issue of a new Educa- 
tional Code for the future guidance of the Department. What in 


(1) The first public grant of £20,000 in aid of the erection of schools was made in 
1832, from which time it has been steadily increasing for different purposes. In 1860 
it had reached the sum of about £800,000. Last year (1883) it amounted to £2,846,000. 
The Educat’on Department of the Privy Council was established in 1839. 
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1811 was still the concern and care of private individuals now began 
to engage the serious attention of the Government of the country. 

We are to-day in a position to consider the results of the labours 
of these two societies working for half a century—during the latter 
part of that time with some State assistance. In the year 1861 the 
Commission reported that satisfactory progress had been made, and 
that the number of children under instruction had increased from 
500,000 to 2,500,000. These voluntary schools were mainly sup- 
ported by the landowners and the clergy of the Church of England, 
and the amount of grant they received from the Government 
depended upon the general condition of the school and the regu- 
larity of attendance. The benefits of the new system were extended 
to the schools of all religious denominations, provided only the 
requirements of the general regulations were complied with. 

Under the plan then adopted education steadily progressed, and 
the country was satisfied. The subjects of instruction in the schools 
were religious knowledge, reading, writing, spelling, ciphering, and, 
in the case of girls, plain sewing, besides geography, grammar, 
English history, and in some cases drawing and music. These two 
last subjects were, it seems, regarded rather as exceptional, and were 
not held to be essential to the receipt of the Government grant. 

In all this there was undoubtedly much sound sense. The system 
was well adapted for the wants of the class for which it was in- 
tended. The religious feeling of the country was adequately recognised 
and respected, while toleration of differences of opinion in the 
matter of religion was practically secured. The instruction at first 
provided was, I think, fully adapted to the legitimate and ordinary 
requirements of primary, or in other words, elementary teaching. If 
we had been content to leave well alone, the great cause of education 
would have lost nothing, while a vast expenditure of public money 
would have been saved ; the ever-increasing burden of maintaining 
Board Schools now imposed on ratepayers would have been avoided, 
and the Christian character of our schools would have been preserved. 

It is worthy of remark at the present juncture that the Commis- 
sioners in their report not only allude to the general success which 
resulted from the adoption of the Government system, but speak in 
high and unmistakable terms of its principles. ‘The merit and 
success of the present system,” they tell us,’ is that it supports 
“the intelligent management and the religious character of schools.” 
In another place I find them writing:* “The existing system is 
the only one by which it would be possible to secure the religious 
character of popular education.” If I might be pardoned for 
once more referring on this subject to the valuable report before 
me, I would quote the following words: “The controversies which 


(1) Report of the Education Commission, p. 308. 
(2) Report of the Education Commission, p. 310. 
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have occurred in the course of the last twenty years, the diffi- 
culties which they have thrown in the way of the establishment 
of any comprehensive system, and their practical result in the — 
establishment of the denominational training colleges and elementary 
schools, appear to us to place beyond all doubt the conclusion that 
the great body of the population are determined that religion and 
education must be closely connected, and we do not think that any 
other principle than that which is the base of the present system 
would secure this result.”* Such were the views of the Royal 
Commission in the year 1861. We might go on farther, and we 
trace not less decided opinions expressed by those who were the great 
promoters of the Education Act of 1870. Mr. Forster said on intro- 
ducing the bill in the House of Commons”: “ We want a good 
secular teaching for these children, a good Christian training, and 
good schoolmasters, . . . . and we have no doubt whatever that an 
enormous majority of the parents of this country prefer that there 
should be a Christian training for their children—that they should 
be taught to read the Bible.” Mr. Mundella also said at the same 
time, “He had never regarded the religious difficulty as being of 
any considerable magnitude, because he believed that the people of 
this country generally desired that their children should receive 
religious teaching.” . . . But what perhaps is more remarkable is 
that Mr. Forster, the great promoter of the scheme which is fast 
leading to the secularising of elementary education, quite recently, 
at a meeting of the London School Board said, “ Another matter 
of great importance, and which ought to claim the attention of the 
managers, was to see that the religious education, as ordered by the 
Board, was properly carried out.” 

But notwithstanding these apparently explicit declarations on the 
part of those who are, and have been, in authority in the Depart- 
ment of Education, it can no longer be doubted that we have now 
entered upon another period in the history of British public instruc- 
tion. The chief characteristics of this new phase of our educational 
science are, to my mind, neither commendable nor encouraging. 
Moral and religious teaching has been virtually superseded in Board 
Schools and other establishments under Government inspection, to 
make way for the extension of every new-fangled variety of secular 
instruction. Elaborate codes of regulations indicate and stimulate the 
high pressure under which this new plan must be worked, if teachers 
would hope for approval and success. The public money that was 
at one time expended to assist in maintaining schools of which it has 
been said the moral and religious influence was even greater than 
the intellectual, is now devoted to payments by results of individual 
examination in purely secular subjects. One of the regulations of a 
public elementary school is, “That it shall be open at all times to 


(1). Report of Commission, p. 311. (2) Hansard, vol. 199. 
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the inspection of any of her Majesty’s inspectors, so, however, that it 
shall be no part of the duties of such inspector to inquire into any 
instruction in religious subjects given at such school, or to examine 
any scholar therein in religious knowledge, or in any religious sub- 
ject or book.” The natural effect of this exclusion of religious 
subjects from the work of the inspector must be to give them a 
secondary place, both in the eyes of the master and scholars, even 
supposing private religious instruction is given at all in the school. 
The nature and extent of the educational revolution completed by 
the new code of regulations recently laid upon the table of Par- 
liament will be fully realised and understood if we contrast for a 
moment the provisions it contains and the utterances of Mr. Lowe 
(now Lord Sherbrooke) in the House of Commons, when Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Privy Council for Education. It is 
instructive for us to-day to recall the words in which Mr. Lowe then 
unfolded the aim and intentions of the Education Department.' 
“The object of the committee,” he said, “cannot be better or more 
briefly explained than in the words of its own minutes. The object 
of the Privy Council is to promote education among the children of 
the labouring poor; the means that it adopts for carrying out that 
object are to give assistance to voluntary effort, and the species of 
voluntary effort to which it gives assistance is defined by the minutes 
of Council to be schools in connection with some recognised religious 
denomination, or a school in which, besides secular instruction, the 
Scriptures are read daily from the authorised version. . . . Thus 
it appears that the religious element underlies the whole system of 
Privy Council education. . . .” And in speaking of the Education 
Commission he says, “It gives the weight, and it is very great 
weight, of its approbation to the system of basing the assistance given 
by Government upon voluntary religious effort.” 

This is very different from what is now put forward as the funda- 
mental principle of State education. Elementary instruction is 
given, it is true, in reading, writing, spelling, and ciphering; but 
let us look into the total of what is taught, and see how far it agrees 
with what is understood by primary knowledge. We shall find that 
the subjects comprised in the State curriculum are such as would 
adequately prepare scholars for the competitive examinations 
necessary to pass into almost any profession. It is true they are called 
“optional ;” but their existence entails a master and a staff of 
teachers of a high class, who can give the instruction in them if 
required ; and practically it is found that the parents of many 
children receiving this higher education are in easy circumstances, 
and are paying little or no more than the parents who are of the 
working class, and who are in the receipt of weekly wages. In 
fact the larger Board Schools would much more appropriately be 
described as middle-class rather than as primary or elementary 

(1) Hansard's Debates, February 13th, 1862. 
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schools. In proof of this, if we turn to the code recently issued, 
we find the following “optional” subjects: singing, elementary 
science, history, algebra, Euclid and mensuration, mechanics, che- 
mistry, physics, animal physiology, botany, principles of agriculture, 
Latin, French, and domestic economy.’ 

Little need be said to convince any candid reader that schools 
which are prepared to give instruction in these subjects must be con- 
ducted in a costly and expensive manner, or that they are far above 
the requirements of elementary education for the poorer classes. It 
becomes therefore a question of grave consideration whether rate- 
payers should be compelled to support schools that are clearly far 
above what was proposed when the Act of 1870 was passed, “ to pro- 
vide for public elementary education.” 

If the costly education which Board Schools are now prepared to 
give had been within the reach of the poorer classes, and was such 
as was intended by the Act of Parliament, there would perhaps 
have been less reason to complain; but when we find that no fewer 
than thirteen or fourteen millions have been expended in building 
schools from the year 1870 to 1881, and that this sum is derived 
from rates, in addition to the annual cost in maintaining them, we 
are led to the conclusion that the Education Department has gone 
far beyond the intentions of Parliament, that it has encouraged 
a class of school which was never contemplated by the Act; that by 
authorising subjects of instruction which in no sense of the word can 
be called elementary, it has induced a class of children to attend 
for whom the schools were not provided, and that by so doing an 
enormous expenditure has been thrown upon ratepayers for the 
education of children whose parents were well able to procure it for 
them elsewaere. 

It is certainly hard upon the ratepayers that they should be com- 

pelled to provide elaborate instruction for the children of those who 
are capable of paying for it out of their own pockets. This is not 
their only grievance. The ratepayers and tax-paying public have also 
to furnish at their expense convenient nurseries for all persons desirous 
of putting their infants of tender years out of harm’s way in some 
place of unquestioned security. Mr. Mundella has recently stated 
that there are not less than 400,000 children between the ages of 
three and five years who are under instruction in these schools, and 
‘ (1) The Rev. H. Sandford, Inspector of Schools in the Sheffield district, in his 
general report for 1882, p. 450, speaking of “ Intelligence versus Cram,” says, ‘‘ It too 
often happens that no sooner has a young and energetic teacher managed to raise the 
standard of his scholars in elementary subjects and just begun to awaken their intelli- 
gence, than he immediately thinks it necessary to hurry them on to specific subjects. 
Thus for the sake of cramming up some dry bones of physiology, or, to the children, 
rather unmeaning facts about the constituents of food, misnamed domestic economy, 
really important matters are neglected.”” It may be observed that ‘the composition”’ 


and nutritive value of food appears to be a subject in which girls are examined (Report 
of Committee of Council of Education, 1883, p. xviii). 
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though it appears in the Education Act of 1876 that “a child means 
a child between the ages of five and fourteen years,”’ yet the Educa- 
tion Department does not hesitate to encourage the attendance of 
children, some of whom can only just speak or walk, and to throw 
upon ratepayers, aided it is true by grants of the public money, the 
burden of providing accommodation and teaching for them when 
they are fit only to be under the charge of a mother or a nurse. In 
the report of one of her Majesty’s inspectors of a school in Ber- 
mondsey last year there is an almost ludicrous statement as follows: 
* Infants’ school, merit grant; grant allowed, excellent. I reported 
last year upon the remarkable skill and power shown by the special 
teacher in the babies’ room.” 

I now pass to the manner in which the public money is dis- 
tributed among schools. Mr. Lowe spoke as follows in the House 
of Commons twenty-two years ago,’ “The assistance for the 
maintenance of schools is given in what are called in the language 
of the Education Department annual grants. These grants are of 
three kinds. The first is the capitation grant, which is given for 
each child who has attended school for 176 days and upwards in 
the year, . . . and may be fairly averaged at 5s. a year. The con- 
dition upon which the grant is made, is that 14s. per child has been 
expended in the school.” The next grant is for certified teachers, 
and the third for pupil-teachers. The Education Department, 
however, arrived at the conclusion, as time went on, that this mode 
of distribution of the grant was capable of improvement, and that 
instead of a capitation grant, depending in a great measure upon 
the general tone. the discipline, and the otherwise satisfactory con- 
dition of the school with regard to elementary instruction and 
religious knowledge, the public money given in aid should be made 
to depend upon the individual examination of each child, after a 
certain number of weeks that its name had been on the books of the 
school, without reference to the number of times which the child 
had attended. This is one of the last and most important changes 
of the codes of 1883 and 1884. The effect of this will naturally 
be that the master, in order to pass the child (who may have 
attended very irregularly) when presented for examination, and to 
obtain the grant, will frequently be obliged to apply great pressure 
and enforce over-work either by home lessons or in the school, by 
system of cramming instead of that healthy training which will 
really benefit the child in after life. The over-pressure now 
necessary for success is already doing incalculable injury both to 
teachers and scholars. Unless checked, its baneful effect will be 
severely felt by the next generation. It menaces alike the deteriora- 
tion of the physique of the children of the lower and middle classes 
of our population. I have endeavoured to obtain in various quar- 


(1) Hansard’s Debates, February 17th, 1862. 
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ters the information of practical men—teachers and superintendents 
of schools—on this very urgent subject. A very successful school- 
master writes as follows: “ We have just had our first examination 
under the New Code, and I am pleased to say we passed the first 
stage, i.e. ‘excellent.’” In order to get the pupil-teachers and 
scholars up to this standard, I must admit there has been extra 
pressure on the pupils and a greater amount of extra pressure on the 
teachers themselves. We worked as hard as possible under the Old 
Code to give satisfaction and get a good report, and as the present 
code exacts from all of us ever so much more, it follows as a matter 
of course that we can only satisfy its requirements by over and 
undue pressure.” 

A clergyman who has superintended for forty years the conduct 
of a singularly successful school in an agricultural parish, treats on 
the same subject from a different point of view. ‘‘ My own opinion 
is,” he writes, “that the growing and serious evil of ‘ over-pressure ” 
lies to some extent (involuntarily it may be) with the teachers, who 
have more or less a very serious interest in the Government grant. 
The teachers are led away by the money bait, which the code offers 
to the obtaining of good percentages and therein ‘ good results,’ as 
the term is. They cannot resist the temptation, so the poor children 
(especially the duller and slower ones) are often worked unduly. 
They are given too many home lessons, and are often kept at work 
beyond the appointed school hours. Managers, for obvious reasons, 
do not like damping the ardour of teachers. They must also 
sympathise in the desire for the ‘excellent merit grant.’ If they 
were to interfere, they would be expected to make good any loss of 
income. The over-pressure is, however, becoming so crying an 
evil that sooner or later interfere they must.’’ * 

Strong medical testimony has also recently been given as to the 
dangerous and sometimes fatal effects of over-work, especially to 
young children, who are often badly fed in consequence of the 
poverty of their homes. No more eloquent testimony can be cited 
than the concluding words of Dr. Moseley’s evidence at the inquest 
on the child Rowley, who died at Cheltenham of inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, hastened by the mental strain from overwork. 
He said, “I have been present, and heard all the evidence given on 
this inquest. I think the lessons which the deceased had to learn at 
school, as detailed in the evidence, coupled with the time devoted to 


(1) The effects of the over-pressure in elementary education is not confined to the pupils. 
In the School Guardian of March 8th, 1884, I find the following statement :—“ At the 
monthly meeting of the Liverpool Teachers’ Association, Mr. Shaw, the president, said 
that in Liverpool at present no fewer than twelve teachers were suffering from general 
debility through work. To remedy the evil the merit grant must be abolished from 
the Code, the high percentage of passes in the class subjects reduced, greater freedom of 
classification allowed, and the amount of work required in girls’ and infants’ schools 
materially reduced.” 
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study, was too great a mental strain for a healthy child of seven or 
eight years to bear, and in the condition the deceased was the strain 
would be more severe, and I most certainly think that the mental 
strain she had to bear hastened her death.” 

I cannot conclude these remarks without briefly referring to a 
subject that is perhaps an evil of greater magnitude than any 
education can remedy or any inspectors of schools can touch— 
the social condition of many of the unfortunate children, who 
are not unfrequently forced into schools when they are quite 
unfit to be there. An appalling scene in many instances pre- 
sents itself when we see their homes, their wretchedness, their 
poverty, the want of food and proper nourishment. We are 
told that in Glasgow’ there are upwards of forty thousand 
families who live in homes of a single room. We are told that 
in some districts in London the schools are filled with children 
of whom sixty per cent. or more come from homes of one room 
only. We are told that in London? there are districts in which 
forty per cent. of the children come to school sometimes without 
a breakfast, and that twenty-eight per cent. come sometimes 
in the afternoon without having had any dinner. We are told 
again that in Birmingham® there are children who attend schools, 
whose food from eight in the morning until five in the evening con- 
sists of a piece of bread only, and it is much to be feared that these 
are not exceptional cases. Educational over-pressure is always, I 
believe, an evil to be deplored. In the case of such children as these 
it amounts almost to acrime. Our social progress must keep pace 
with our educational ardour if we would avoid widespread discontent 
and possible disaster. 

I have endeavoured to point out, as briefly as possible, what I 
consider to be some of the gravest defects of our present system of 
elementary education. The subject deserves the consideration of 
every thinking Englishman, for it undoubtedly affects in a very 
serious degree the well-being and the future of this country. The 
injustice done to the tax-payers in the respects enumerated in the 
foregoing pages, and the over-pressure of work demanded from both 
the teachers and the taught, are great and crying wrongs. The 
cessation of religious instruction in our schools appears to me an 
error, the consequences of which we as yet only faintly realise. It 
is to be trusted that we shall not too late discover ourselves to have 
embarked upon a system which will eventually tend to lower the 
moral and religious character of a large portion of the population of 
this country. 


De La Warr. 
(1) School Board of Glasgow. Report of School Attendance Committee. 


(2) Statement in the Times by Mr. Marchant William’s, March 27th, 1884. 
(3) Birmingham School Board Report on Over-pressure. 
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Tue struggle into which England has entered with Mohammedan 
fanaticism is of the utmost interest to civilisation. What is to be the 
issue of this contest, and what events are impending in those distant 
regions, the dwelling-place of a confused crowd of warlike tribes? 
Will these tribes, which represent no inconsiderable force, rally 
round the Mahdi, or will success follow the attempt that is being 
made to sow strife among them and induce them to turn their arms 
against each other? What is the effect as yet produced upon the 
Mussulman world by the appearance of the Mahdi, and what con- 
sequences are likely to issue from it? Every Mussulman at the 
present time has his eyes fixed upon the theatre of war, and follows 
with the liveliest anxiety the incidents of the struggle between 
Gordon Pasha and the so-called “rebels.” The withdrawal of 
General Graham’s force has just now revived their hopes, and 
they daily expect to hear of the surrender of Khartoum. This 
solicitude for their co-religionists in the Soudan arises from two 
main causes. There is, in the first place, a keen desire to find 
in them the hoped for avengers and liberators. The excitement’ 
which prevails throughout Islam proceeds, in my opinion, less from 
the effect of the ancient prophecies which announce the appearance 
of a Mahdi or Guide, than the need which Mohammedans of all 
countries feel to exact vengeance from the Christians, as the authors 
of their misfortunes. Harassed on all sides and hunted like deer, 
they believe that even their existence is in danger. It is not without 
sorrow, mingled with anxiety, that they have watched England occupy 
Cyprus, Suez, Egypt, and the ports of the Red Sea, and thus become 
mistress of the Hedjaz route. The land of Egypt, moreover, has 
always been considered by them a holy land; and seeing this 
country in the hands of heretics, they fear lest the exercise of 
their religion should be some day hindered, or at least interfered 
with by a Christian power, and its dignity lowered. Lastly they 
recognise with feelings of the profoundest grief that the power of 
Islam is diminishing, and tends to disappear from those very places 
where it formerly shone with the greatest brilliance. Thus, in spite 
of the doubts which they feel at heart, they are ready to acknowledge 
the divine mission of Mohamed Ahmed, and to salute in him the 
liberator of Islam. 

The second cause of the restlessness now pervading the Mussulman 
world is the old-established belief in a Messiah or Saviour who is 
to deliver it from the yoke of the strangers and to avenge the 
Mohammedan religion for the outrages and humiliations it has 
suffered. It is true this is merely a legend, but the power exercised 
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by legends among an ignorant and credulous people is great. It has 
been remarked that whenever the Mohammedans have experienced 
any great disaster, their thoughts have always reverted to the Mahdi 
—that is, the promised Messiah. Claimants, too, of that title, have 
appeared at different epochs of their history, but not one of these men 
has been able to complete the mission he pretended to have received, 
or has justified the hopes which his appearance had caused to spring 
up. His star has always experienced a sudden eclipse, and in 
an instant he has lost the qualities and virtues which had at first 
recommended him to his co-religionists. It will probably be the 
same with the prophet of the Soudan; for even if Mohammedans 
have recognised him as their Mahdi, let him not flatter himself 
that this recognition is definitive. He must prove that they are right 
by marching onwards from victory to victory ; nor will his task be 
an easy one if he would justify the confidence they have bestowed 
upon him, for it is no less than the conquest of Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and even Constantinople itself. 

The legend of the Mahdi, who is to raise Islam from the state of 
decadence into which it has fallen, goes back to the early ages of the 
Hegira. The Arab Caliphat was still in all its splendour when the 
story which nowadays is spread among all Mussulmen was begotten. 
So at least affirm its narrators, who rely upon the conversations of 
the Prophet with his disciples. Now these conversations are 
indisputably authentic; they are besides so numerous, so varied, 
and so contradictory, that it is impossible to get at the truth 
of them. My own opinion is that the inventors of the Mahdist 
legend were not contemporaries of the first Caliphs of Islam as 
is claimed, and we incline to believe that they lived at the epoch 
when Islamism saw the first eclipse of its temporal power. This 
period was in truth marked by the growth of an unhealthy religious 
literature at once superstitious and incoherent. It was no doubt 
in order to give a certain authority to their lucubrations that 
the writers, hereafter named, attributed, sometimes to the prophet 
and sometimes to his disciples, what was in truth the product 
of their own sickly imaginations. Be that as it may, the legend 
exists, and such popular beliefs have to be reckoned with, how- 
ever extravagant they may appear. All Mussulmen believe it, 
and that is the fact which must be dealt with. In Syria, Egypt, the 
Hedjaz, at Konieh, at Constantinople, and even in India itself, 
ardent prayers are addressed to heaven for the success of the African 
Mahdi. Ifthe heads of the Government, if the princes and learned 
doctors of Islam, who are the slaves of authority, are hostile to the 
Mahdi, if the Sultan of Morocco excommunicates him, if the Sheik 
of the Senoussi, who himself claims the title of Mahdi, denounces his 
rival as a false prophet and impostor, if the Sultan Abdul Hamid in 
his quality of Caliph, hurls anathemas against him from his throne, 
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yet the solid masses of the Mussulman people bless the Mahdi and 
give him all their sympathy. 

But what is most singular is that although men’s thoughts are 
full of the Soudan prophet, he is nowhere within sight, and has 
made no appearance in person at the theatre of war. He sends his 
lieutenants to fight the English at Suakim or Khartoum, but he 
remains himself at El Obeid. This mysterious and distant seclu- 
sion in which the solitary of the White Hill has wisely concealed 
himself hitherto, and the absence of precise information concerning 
his person and the extent of his authority, have contributed not a 
little to spread through the Mohammedan world the belief that he 
is the Envoy of God foretold by the ancient prophecies. If only he 
would appear upon the scene, the Mussulmen themselves would 
perhaps not be slow in becoming disillusioned and acknowledging 
their mistake. 

Asa matter of fact, there are certain palpable signs by which 
the true Mahdi can be recognised ; his complexion, his physiognomy 
and stature, the colour of his hair, nothing has been omitted by those 
who have foretold his apparition. I give here a few lines from the 
text of the prophecies, following the authority of Kourtonbi, Ben- 
Massoud, the Sheik Saban and other writers of high repute among 
the Arabs. “The Mahdi,” they say, “will come from the West ; 
he will march preceded by victory, his standard will be white and 
yellow, and written thereon will be seen the Holy name of God. 
Not one of his banners shall be shattered or overthown, they will be 
intrusted to a people to whom God hath promised the victory, Men 
shall come to him from all countries, and all Mussulmen shall 
recognise his authority between the ‘Roken’ and the ‘Makam’” 
(that is, between the Kaaba or Temple at Mecca and the shrine 
consecrated to Abraham). ‘His forehead will be lofty, he will have 
the complexion of the Arabs and the stature of the Jews ” (that is, will 
be tall); “he will have his eyebrows well arched and not joined 
together, his teeth white and slightly separated from each other, and 
a beard black and plentiful. Upon his right cheek he will bear a 
mark which will enhance the glory of his beauty.” 

Does the Mahdi of the Soudan fulfil the foretold conditions? Has 
he the characteristic signs which have been indicated above ? Does 
he answer to the description that has been given of him? We are 
ignorant upon this point, but it seems that these conditions ought 
to be lacking in respect of this man in part at least if not altogether. 
To begin with, he is not an Arab, and therefore not descended from 
the family of the Prophet; and that being so, how can he be the 
Mahdi? To that his friends answer that he may descend in a direct 
line from the Prophet without having been born in Arabia. They 
allege that, inasmuch as the Fatimites, that is the descendants of 
Fatima and Ali, did, about the year 909, establish in the Soudan a 
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dynasty which was overthrown afterwards by Saladin, a scion of this 
noble family remained in that country and from him is descended 
Mohamed Ahmed. And in support of this argument they cite the 
following words of the Prophet, which are to be found in Ben- 
Assakir: “Oh, Fatima,” the prophet is said to have exclaimed, 
addressing his daughter ; “‘ from thee and thy descendants shall the 
Mahdi come, and he shall accomplish the mission which I have 
begun upon earth.” 

According to the same writer the Mahdi is to come from the East, 
and not from the West, as the version I quoted before stated. The 
difference between the two prophecies is palpable, and it might be 
supposed that the one necessarily destroyed the other. Not at all; 
the theologians of Islam, who are not a whit less subtle than Christian 
divines, have striven to reconcile the two versions and have resolved 
the difficulty in a manner which is exceedingly naive if not very 
ingenious. ‘‘ Upon whatever point of the globe,” they say, ‘a man 
may stand, he has before him the four cardinal points, north, south, 
east, and west. To say, therefore, that the Mahdi will come from 
the West, is not to affirm absolutely and certainly that he will come 
from Europe, but from some part of the East which lies towards the 
West.’ This explanation no doubt does credit to the imagination 
and wit of the Mohammedan casuists ; but it is scarcely ingenuous. 

The one passage in the prophecies which struck me to such 
an extent that I believe it to have been invented by the par- 
‘tisans of the present Mahdi in order to support their cause, is that in 
which it is explicitly stated that, ‘God hath chosen among all the 
nations a pegple who being the first to acknowledge the Mahdi shall 
fight under his orders. This will be a valiant people who, though 
alien to the Arab race, will speak its tongue and profess its faith.” 
Do not these words, exclaim the friends of Mohamed Ahmed, apply 
in their entirety to the people of the Soudan? That is so; but it is 
also evident that this argument has a fundamental fault, for who as a 
matter of fact guarantees the authenticity of these words? In any 
case, moreover, we must be cautious of exaggerating the importance 
or the bearing of these prophecies. Even in the eyes of Mussulmen 
themselves, they have but a relative value. ‘“ Remember this,” said 
to me the other day a professor of the celebrated mosque of Azhar, 
who was passing through Paris; “remember this: if Mohamed 
Ahmed is always victorious, he will be regarded as the true Mahdi 
by every Mussulman, even though he should be the Antichrist 
himself.” 

In fact, all the prophecies agree upon this point, that the Mahdi 
cannot suffer a single defeat without forfeiting his title to be an 
envoy of God. On this account it is a matter of regret that the 
English Government has not thought proper, at the very outset, to 
make an energetic attempt to destroy the prestige of the Mahdi by 
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inflicting a serious check upon him. General Graham’s operations 
have resulted in nothing—merely so much blood spilt in order, on 
the one hand, to make a precipitate retreat from the very places 
marked by the victories of the British army, and, on the other hand, 
to abandon General Gordon in his struggle at Khartoum against 
inextricable difficulties. 

It is but just, however, to acknowledge that it did not depend 
upon General Graham whether or not to strike the fatal blow, which, 
without doubt, would have put an end to the Soudan revolt. In 
order that the victories gained by him over Osman Digma should 
be decisive, the right course would have been for the Mahdi himself 
to gather his forces and march in person against the English ; 
and, above all, that the glorious battles of Teb and Tamanieh should 
have been followed by a complete overthrow of the enemy. This 
has not been possible, for the very reason that the Mahdi has 
declined to play his part in this maneuvre. He is careful of his 
forces, and seems in no wise disposed to stake his fortune upon a 
single trial, or, so to speak, upon one cast of the dice. If the bands 
of Osman Digma form his vanguard, he has other warriors held in 
reserve ; and from the latter come those Arabs who at present 
beleaguer Khartoum. Indeed, it must be admitted that, over and 
above these, he has still other forces at his disposal, and, in short, it 
is evident he is a formidable enemy, against whom it is impossible to 
take too many precautions. 

By a strange contradiction, however, it seems that although to 
oppose Arabi it was thought necessary to assemble an army which 
numbered at least 12,000 fighting men, yet now the Government 
contents itself with sending only 3,000 soldiers to meet the warlike 
followers of the Mahdi. The most elementary prudence demanded 
that measures of a different kind should be adopted in London in 
order to suppress the revolt. As it is, the result has been that the 
effect. produced upon Mussulmen by the Mahdi’s opposition has 
gained in force and intensity since England has intervened in the 
matter. The old legend has assumed a substantial form, and men 
begin to believe in its realisation ; it forms the subject of every con- 
versation, and the chief theme of the controversies of the Ulemas. 
This, added to the desire of all Mussulmen to see an avenger and 
liberator arise from their ranks, ends by making the legend popular, 
and propagating it through all Mohammedan countries. 

In spite, however, of the success with which the legend has met, in 
spite of the general admiration of the Mahdi and the belief which 
the ancient prophecies have inspired, I continue to hold the opinion 
that the effects will not prove very dangerous. Not that these mani- 
festations are to be despised, but I think that the fears with which 
they have imbued certain publicists are exaggerated. However 
much the Mussulmen may believe in the Mahdi, not one of them, 
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except of course his immediate partisans, will make the least sacri- 
fice in order to secure his triumph. Not a single Syrian, or 
Egyptian, or Turk, or Arab, will be seen to rally to his standard. 
Vows, good wishes, prayers, an almost unanimous ‘eulogy of his 
merits, and the united desire of all hearts for his victory, that is all 
that Mussulmen are disposed to do for Mohamed Ahmed, the so- 
called Mahdi. These, it need not be said, are altogether platonic 
manifestations. In this case the proverb of purely Christian senti- 
ment, “ Help yourself and Heaven will help you,” fails to find its 
strict application. A religion based upon fatalism must of necessity 
be inspired by another principle and a different doctrine. It sub- 
ordinates everything to that mysterious power called Providence. 
When God has promised anything through the mouth of his pro- 
phet, why should one trouble one’s self with the execution of that 
promise? When the hour shall arrive, God is able to raise up men 
to carry it out. Ifthe Mahdi of the Soudan is the chosen of Allah, 
cannot he triumph without their assistance? So reason Syrians, 
Egyptians, and Arabs alike. 

From this point of view the Mahdist myth seems to contain little 
danger, as I said before. The prophecies upon which it is based 
have no value in Mussulman eyes, save so far as they are followed 
up by brilliant exploits, bloody victories, and an unbroken sequence 
of triumphs over their enemies. If at first they have shown an 
inclination to acknowledge Mohamed Ahmed as the Mahdi, that is 
simply because he destroyed the army commanded by General Hicks. 

But it may be asked, if the legend of a Mahdi is not so dangerous 
in its effects as people seem to think, wherein consists the peril of 
the revolt which has blazed up in the Soudan, and which has spread 
so rapidly? The peril, and let me at once say it is by no means an 
imaginary peril, will only prove menacing if the Mahdi should con- 
tinue to achieve fresh successes in the Soudan, and if his adversaries 
persist in their neglect to employ energetic measures for checking 
his triumphant advance. If the saint of El Obeid should end by 
establishing his supremacy in the Soudan, no doubt his example will 
prove contagious to other chiefs, for a like enterprise can equally be 
attempted in the other parts of the globe inhabited by Mussulmen. 
Only a few days ago there was a report from Bokhara of the appear- 
ance of a new Mahdi, Abdalla-Ben-Omar. Other false prophets may 
arise in other quarters, until the conflagration spreads and all the 
East will be in a blaze. 

The objection may be raised that there can be but one Mahdi in 
Islam, and that the moment Mussulmen have recognised Mohamed 
Ahmed for the true Mahdi, no other than he can lay claim to the 
title. That is an error which needs to be corrected, and which pro- 
ceeds from the imperfect knowledge which prevails in Europe of the 
tendencies and true aspirations of the Mohammedan people. There 
is a principle recognised by all Mussulmen, and having the force of 
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an axiom, namely, that all who fight against the Christians, by 
whatever names they call themselves, and whatever their origin or 
nationality, have a right to the respect and veneration of the faith- 
ful, and from that moment rank with those extraordinary men who 
have rendered signal services to religion, and through whom Islam 
feels honoured. Be you Afghan, Indian, Bokhariot, Syrian, Turk, 
Arab, Kurd, or Algerian, if you raise the standard of revolt against 
a Christian power, if you declare war against her, a bitter and 
implacable war, and if, above all, your enterprise is crowned with 
success, you become sacred in their eyes, Heaven has granted you a 
divine mission, and you may appropriate to yourself titles, honours, 
dignities, and all that in Islam constitutes the appanage of sove- 
reign power. No Mussulman will deny your authority, or contest 
your right to the supreme command. You belong to the great 
Mussulman church, and you have vanquished the Christians ; that is 
enough. After that, call yourself Caliph, or Sultan, or Mahdi, it 
matters little which ; the essential thing is that you raised the pres- 
tige of Islam by combating the heretic. 

I dwell upon this point because, in speaking of Mussulmen, it is 
the only true view. Look at the Sheik of the Senoussi, who has for 
some time styled himself the Mahdi, and who, like the other, claims 
to be sent by God to work the triumph of the Mohammedan faith 
throughout the world, and to restore its ancient splendour. But 
what Mussulman ever dreams of him? How comes it that his name 
has produced no vibration or commotion in Mohammedan countries ? 
Hidden in the depth of the Sahara, he lives a free and tranquil life in 
the great desert. He has but one fault in the eyes of his co- 
religionists, he is ultra-pacific; and for this reason he exercises no 
influence upon them beyond the sphere of his own movements. 

On the other hand, a man arises in the extremity of the Soudan ; 
he dwells for a time in a solitary place, plunged in prayer and 
meditation ; then one day he issues from his retreat, calls his com- 
patriots to arms, and, with the assistance of some tribes who have 
joined him, exterminates a whole army commanded by the brave 
General Hicks. Forthwith his name flies through the Mussulman 
world with the rapidity of lightning. ‘“ Behold the true Mahdi!” 
is cried on all sides. ‘It is he who destroys armies, who displays 
an invincible courage in fight, and whose scimitar’s flashing gleams, 
in the phrase of the Arabian poet, themselves inflict death.” From 
Delhi to Broussa, from Cairo to Samarkand, from Tunis to Bagdad 
and the depths of Persia, his exploits are in the mouths of all. 

In the early stages of his growing fortune he probably dreamed 
only of raising himself above the mire; and behold, by a sequence 
of extraordinary events, he becomes a marked personage, a superior 
being. What has happened to work such a change? Only a single 
victory, which involved, as we know, the total destruction of the 
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Egyptian army. Well, was not this army composed almost exclu- 
sively of Mussulmen, with only a few foreigners at its head ? What 
of that? It was commanded by an English general ; and besides, 
is not Egypt itself under British domination? In this matter the 
Egyptian Government entirely disappears behind the English, which 
covers it with its protection. Thus we see this astonishing fact, 
namely, all the Mussulman world rejoicing at the destruction of a 
Mohammedan army, simply because they believe that British honour 
is stricken by this sanguinary defeat. Never has the hatred of 
Mussulmen towards a Christian nation shown itself with greater 
energy or in a more startling form. That, I beg leave to say, is a 
grave symptom, which England, who rules so many millions of 
Mussulman subjects, cannot afford to neglect. She cannot, without 
danger for the future, leave the colossus of the Soudan standing, and 
from the height of his pedestal, so to speak, breathing defiance 
against Great Britain. 

What at present it is of the greatest importance should be 
known clearly is the general Mussulman opinion. Now Moham- 
medans of all countries look upon the events taking place in the 
Soudan from a point of view which sensibly differs from that which 
seems to have been adopted by the most eminent politicians of 
England. They think—and in this they are in accord with the 
general public opinion of Europe—that England is engaged in a 
contest from which she must issue with all the honours of war. In 
their view, as in that of all who have followed the course of events 
in that region, it is English blood which has been shed, whether it 
be in the desert where General Hicks found a glorious death, or upon 
the shore of the Red Sea. By abandoning the Soudan to the Mahdi, 
and refusing to take the necessary measures for inflicting upon him 
a defeat from which he could not recover, the English Govern- 
ment exposes its conduct to an interpretation that will cause 
most serious injury to its prestige in the East. Mussulmen will 
not fail to see therein a proof of the weakness of Great Britain. 
If this opinion, however erroneous, should spread throughout the 
Eastern world, if the Mussulman subjects of the Queen should come 
to share it to a greater or less extent, and if some day they should 
awake to the knowledge of their strength and numbers, will they be 
able then to resist the desire to shake off the British yoke, and to 
free themselves from foreign domination ? 

The danger, as it is easy to see, lies in the example which the 
African Mahdi is affording to his co-religionists throughout the 
world, and not in the vague legend or prophecies. It lies in the 
fact, which will henceforth be matter of history, that a man sprung 
from the lowest rank of society has been able by the force of his will 
to hold his own against a great European power, and to realise the 
end which he proclaimed, namely, the liberation of his country from 
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the rule of the Egyptians, who are themselves in subjection to 
Christians. In that circumstance I repeat, there is a peril for the 
future ; and this peril, to which I urgently call attention, threatens 
not only England but also Russia and France, whose interests in the 
East are almost identical with those of Great Britain. If the two 
great Powers we have just mentioned possess a smaller number of 
Mussulman subjects, everybody knows that the Turkomans and the 
Arabs are more turbulent and more warlike than the inhabitants of 
Hindostan. I do not as a fact believe that France has any cause 
to fear at the present moment an explosion of religious fanaticism 
in Algeria, or that the rebound from the events in the Soudan will 
make itself felt after a short while in Russian Turkestan. But it is 
none the less certain that the example of the Mahdi may become 
dangerous for those two Powers as well as for England herself. 

The interests of Europe in the East, it was said long ago, are all 
bound up with one another, and a recrudescence of Mohammedan 
fanaticism would prove prejudicial to every State, as well to those 
which possess extensive colonies in the East, as ‘to those who have 
only political or commercial relations in that region. The disre- 
gard of this truth has hitherto been the cause of a multitude of mis- 
fortunes. It has often prevented the solution of difficulties, and has 
permitted the continuance of grave problems which have from time 
to time arisen in a threatening manner before Europe. Far from 
our minds is any idea of preaching war against Islam, which has for 
some years past been passing through a formidable crisis, and which, 
seeing itself exposed to the hatred of some assailants and the greed 
of others, again stands erect and raises its proud head aloft. After 
having suffered the most grievous amputations and mutilations, it 
finds itself in a way pushed back to its last entrenchments, and 
henceforth it strives to defend itself there, wherever at least that is 
possible. What could be more justifiable ? 

If from these considerations we pass to the examination of the 
causes to which the insurrection in the Soudan is due, we shall find 
that they are of two kinds: some individual, and so to speak, local, 
such as the tyranny of the Turkish pachas, the mismanagement of 
the Egyptian governors, the arrogance of certain European func- 
tionaries intrusted with the government of the country, the heavy 
taxes, the black mail, and forced labour; others arising directly out 
of the apprehension excited among the Mussulmen by the spectacle 
of wholesale annexation which they have already witnessed. This 
sentiment may naturally seem justified by what passed between 
victorious Russia and conquered Turkey at the Berlin Congress. It 
might have been supposed that the duty of Europe, which had 
constituted itself sovereign arbiter in the matter, would be limited 
to giving the conqueror his proper share of the spoil of the Ottoman 
Empire. Nothing of the sort occurred. We were already acquainted 
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in matters of political economy with the famous principle of Jaissez 
Jaire ; but now for the service of politics, properly so called, a new 
principle was invented, which may be expressed by the formula, 
laisses prendre. Before she came to the Congress, England had 
already acquired Cyprus; and Austria in her turn annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. More lately, France is seen occupying Tunis 
and Tonquin, while England enters into possession of Egypt and 
Suez. Nowadays accordingly the only question seems to be, who 
is the first taker, as to any town or country possession of which 
seems likely to prove advantageous Do you take that island, and 
I will take this seaport; do you seize upon yonder spot and leave 
this other for me. No one can foresee where there will be a stop 
upon this perilous course. 

How is it possible to withstand the longing to possess some scraps 
of that East whose riches are so marvellous and whose soil is so fer- 
tile? We know the road thither, cry the partisans of this policy, so 
let us go to the East. Let us see the different races who dwell 
therein and who have never known aught but barbarism (for to many 
people in Europe every form of civilisation differing from that of the 
West is necessarily barbarism), let us tell them that we are ready to 
initiate them into our civilisation, to show them its benefits and make 
them participate in its advantages. Let us go and govern them 
according to the principles of justice and sound morality ; let us seek 
the East ! 

Such a policy may sometimes be useful and profitable to a nation 
when it is followed with prudence upon proper occasions and in 
certain fixed circumstances, but raise it to the dignity of an absolute 
principle, or consider it as a rule of government, and reason straight- 
way condemns it. Thus we are not surprised to see many men of 
eminent intelligence hesitate to advance along a route upon which 
they have let themselves be led a little way but which is shrouded in 
darkness and full of pitfalls. Unfortunately public opinion in some 
parts of Europe is favourable to these kinds of adventure. On all 
sides one is told that industry is suffering, that manufactures are at a 
standstill, that the working classes are destitute, and that the remedy 
for these evils is to open new outlets for our commerce. “Our 
interests demand it,’’ is the cry of the present generation. May it 
only escape the disappointments ‘and tribulations which fell to the 
lot of its forefathers in the East. 


H. Ganem. 








THE SPECULATIVE BASIS OF MODERN UNBELIEF. 


In discussing the best mode of meeting the unbelief which prevails 
around us, it may be useful, by way of introduction, to trace back 
to their source those intellectual forces or principles on which this 
scepticism is based. A principle is better understood when we see 
the circumstances under which it originated, the causes which led 
to its adoption, and the various ways in which, in the course of 
time, it has been applied. Now in regard to the intellectual forces 
of unbelief, if we would trace them to their source, we must go back 
to the great philosopher of Kénigsberg, who, in the end of the last 
century, brought about perhaps the greatest revolution in human 
thought which the world has ever witnessed. Not that the Kantian 
system is essentially anti-Christian; on the contrary, if we take it 
in its original form, it is capable of development in perfect harmony 
with Christian faith ; but the Kantian system was that which gave 
occasion to those intellectual movements which have issued in our 
day in that antagonism between faith and science which we so much 
deplore. 

What then was that great revolution in human thought which 
Kant inaugurated? Kant himself compared it to the revolution in 
astronomy which was effected by the introduction of the Copernican 
system. Just as the Copernican system reversed all previous 
notions of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and traced these 
revolutions to a new source, so the Kantian system reversed 
all previous ideas of the source of our knowledge of the external 
world. Up to the time of Kant it had been supposed that our 
knowledge of the external world is fixed and determined by the 
external world itself. The theory was that things exist in a definite 
form in the world without us, and by means of our senses we become 
aware of the fact, and so get our knowledge of the world without 
us. Kant entirely denied the truth of this theory. He did not deny 
that there is a real external world outside our minds, but he main- 
tained that this world is in itself something totally different from 
the ideas that we form of it. The part which the external world 
plays in the creation of our knowledge of it is, according to Kant, 
extremely limited. It gives simply a stimulus to our minds, sets in 
motion our cognitive faculties, and it is these cognitive faculties, thus 
set in motion, that really create those beautiful pictures of land- 
scapes, mountains, rivers, which we take to be the external world, 
but which in reality are something totally different from it. 

Thus in the system of Kant there are, as it were, two external 
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worlds. There is the real external world, the Ding an sich selbst, which 
stimulates our cognitive faculties, but which in itself is utterly 
unknown and unknowable by us; and there is the phenomenal 
external world which, on receiving this stimulus, our cognitive facul- 
ties build up. In the system of Kant the two are totally, utterly 
distinct; and the grandest part in the system of Kant is the 
deep and searching analysis by which he shows that, conceding 
to our minds certain principles of intelligence, these principles 
must in their operation inevitably and infallibly, on receiving the 
necessary stimulus, build up the phenomenal outer world such as we 
see it. 

That the system of Kant in its original form is not necessarily 
anti-Christian may be seen from this consideration. If we fix our 
thoughts on the real external world which, by stimulating our minds, 
gives occasion to the building up of our phenomenal world, we see 
that we have here the philosophical basis for the doctrine of a jenseits 
or supernatural world. For it is perfectly plain that that unknown 
real world which stimulates our minds, and so gives occasion to the 
construction of our phenomenal world might, under different con- 
ditions, be the means of creating in other orders of intelligences a 
totally different phenomenal world. We might thus be surrounded 
by, and in close contact with, a world of higher intelligences, and 
it might be that death is nothing else but the transition from our 
phenomenal sphere to that other. There is every reason to believe 
that this was the point of view in which Kant regarded his own 
system.’ 

And now let us see how the system of Kant was received by the 
world. It was some little time before men awoke to the immense 
significance of the Kantian doctrines; but when they began to be 
understood they created, especially in Germany, an intellectual 
ferment the magnitude of which it is difficult for us to realise. 
Unfortunately, the system of Kant was taken up and received its 
development in a one-sided way. And this is the first point to 
which I solicit your attention, for it was this one-sidedness in the 
apprehension of Kant which occasioned the formation of those prin- 
ciples which have since worked such havoc in the faith of mankind. 
There were, as I have indicated, two parts in the system of Kant. 


(1) The proof of this is found in the persistency with which Kant clung to the Ding 
an sich selbst, and the great development he gave to it in his Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft. He makes the moral world entirely dependent on the Ding an sich selbst, so 
that if the latter is taken away morality becomes a ruin. To the unpractised reader it 
may seem as if the admission or denial of the Ding an sich selbst were a subordinate 
point which does not much matter either way. In reality it is the turning-point of 


philosophy. According as we admit or deny it we fall into systems as opposite as the 
poles. 
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First, the marvellous analysis by which he showed how the human 
intellect, on receiving the necessary stimulus, builds up the pheno- 
menal world; and secondly, the real though unknown external 
world, the Ding an sich selbst, which gives this stimulus. The minds 
of men were attracted to the first part, and, in proportion as they 
fixed themselves on it, they recoiled from the second. The cry arose, 
There is no jenseits, no supernatural world, no Ding an sich selbst. 
The phenomenal world, which alone we know, is that which alone 
exists. Men argued: This supposed real external world is confes- 
sedly beyond the reach of our knowledge; its existence is only 
postulated for the sake of the supposed stimulus it gives to our intel- 
lectual faculties. But might not a deeper analysis of the principles 
of intelligence show that this stimulus is unnecessary ; that the intel- 
ligence possesses within itself every requisite for the building up of 
the phenomenal world. Thus the idea of a real outer basis of the 
phenomenal world was rejected. The phenomenal world was 
acknowledged to be the only reality, and the problem which the 
successors of Kant set for themselves was how to remodel and 
simplify his analysis of intellectual principles as to show that the 
building up of the phenomenal world is accomplished by them un- 
aided and alone. 

This attitude of the first followers of Kant deserves our attentive 
consideration, for it throws a flood of light upon all that followed. 
It is evident that we have here the root of that disbelief in the 
unseen which forms such a marked feature of our present culture. 
Here, too, we have the very workshop in which were forged those 
principles of evolution and necessary law which have since been 
applied so remorselessly against the higher aspirations of mankind. 
But let us postpone for a moment the consideration of this aspect of 
the case, and go on with the historical statement. 

Fichte was the first who set to work to remodel the analysis of 
Kant. Kant had traced the phenomenal world to three spheres in 
the human mind, viz., the sensibility, with its two forms of space 
and time; the intelligence, with its twelve categories; and the 
reason, with its three ideas. Fichte thinks the assumption of these 
multiform principles is unnecessary ; all that he assumes is an ordi- 
nary self-consciousness, which he conceives as essentially active and 
consequently as needing no stimulus. The self-consciousness is 
essentially determined to think, and Fichte shows how, the moment 
it begins to think, it evolves, by a system of necessary sequence, all 
the categories and forms which Kant had traced to different sources, 
and how, by means of the productive imagination, it must build up a 
phenomenal world in all respects the same as what we see around us. 
All this ratiocination you will find in Fichte’s principal work, the 
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Wissenschaftslehre, which I regard as a most marvellous performance. 
Indeed, full justice has hardly been done to him. He was speedily 
overshadowed by his great successors, and, his works being thrown 
inte the background, it was forgotten how much of the foundation he 

had laid upon which they subsequently built. 

Hardly, however, had Fichte completed his work when difficulties 
in the way of the sufficiency of his theory revealed themselves. If 
the phenomenal world is evolved out of the individual self-conscious- 
ness, there must be as many phenomenal worlds as there are self- 
consciousnesses. Then, again, according to the theory, each 
phenomenal world being the product solely of the self-consciousness, 
ought to be perfectly distinct from every other phenomenal world ; 
and yet it is a fact that my phenomenal world is toa great extent the 
same as yours, and more than this, that we communicate with each 
other upon it as upon a common ground. Besides this there was 
another serious difficulty, which is indeed the difficulty of all ideal- 
istic systems. If the entities which exist in the phenomenal world 
had only one relation—a relation, namely, to our intelligence—Fichte’s 
theory might have been deemed sufficient ; but obviously this is not 
the case. They are not only related to our intelligence, but they are 
related to each other; they act and react upon each other. The 
sun, for instance, rises, traverses the heavens, and sets in the west, 
whether I take heed to his motion or not. It was evident, therefore, 
that Fichte, in tracing everything to the individual self-conscious- 
ness, had made a mistake, and it is in the recognition of this mistake 
that we have the point of transition from Fichte to his successor, 
Schelling. Schelling rejected the individual self-consciousness as 
the basis, and sought a surer footing in the postulate of an absolute 
self-consciousness. The step which Schelling took was characterised 
as a Durchbruch, or breaking through. He broke through the bonds 
of the individual self-consciousness, and mounted on the wings of 
genius into the transcendent region of the absolute self-consciousness. 
According to Schelling, the phenomenal world has an existence inde- 
pendent of our individual self-consciousness, but not independent of 
the absolute self-consciousness. It is derived from the absolute self- 
consciousness by a process of necessary evolution—a process which 
is substantially the same as that by which Fichte had derived it from 
the individual self-consciousness. 

The salient point in regard to Schelling is that his system became 
distinctly a Pantheism, and as such it exercised over the minds of 
men a wonderful fascination. Pantheism has in it a whole world of 
exuberant feeling and poetry, and this new world was opened up to 
the mind of Europe by the brilliant genius and rich imagination of 
Schelling. Those who take their knowledge of Schelling’s philosophy 
from the abstracts given in the current books can hardly conceive the 
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fascination which attaches to his writings. Nor did he deal only in 
abstract writings; his principles he carried into almost every 
department of human knowledge, and whatever he touched he 
enriched. 

Nevertheless, the same fate which had overtaken Fichte overtook 
also Schelling, and in an equally brief time. As I have said, he 
referred everything that exists to the absolute self-consciousness ; 
but if this is so, he was bound to show how everything was derived 
from it by a necessary evolution. Here it was that he failed. 
Several wide and yawning breaches revealed themselves in his system, 
which all his ingenuity and energy failed to bridge over. He 
returned again and again to the task, but it was of no avail, The 
fates, or perhaps the great law of evolution, had determined that 
Schelling must succumb to his great successor. It was in fact at 
this point that Hegel took up the task. He perceived clearly that 
from Schelling’s assumption of an absolute self-consciousness it was 
impossible to get the evolution of the phenomenal world. He there- 
fore altered the fundamental assumption, and, instead of an absolute 
self-consciousness, assumed simply absolute thought. With this 
presupposition he constructed the wonderful evolution contained in 
his logic. Starting from the naked .idea or thought of being which 
is equal to nothing, he showed how this empty thought, by contra- 
dicting, sublating, and differentiating itself, goes on by a ceaseless 
process, ever becoming richer and more concrete. When it has 
attained the necessary degree of consistency it suddenly projects 
itself and becomes the outer world of nature, and then returns to 
itself in the higher world of human thought and consciousness. In 
this way Hegel explained the necessary evolution of all things. It 
is an explanation which may be very cogent and convincing to the 
inner circle of his disciples, but which to the outer world of the unini- 
tiated is perhaps as recondite and perplexing as is the thing it is 
intended to explain. 

In fact, the peculiarity of the Hegelian system was that it was 
confined to a small and very select circle of students. It could not 
be otherwise, owing to its intense difficulty. It may safely be 
affirmed that the Principia of Newton or the most abstruse calcula- 
tions of the higher mathematics are mere child’s play compared 
with the logic of Hegel; and such being the case, we naturally 
wonder how it ever could have attained the immense influence which 
it exercised over the thought of Europe. The explanation is, that 
the Hegelian principles, although inscrutable except to a few, were 
applied to almost every department of human knowledge, and not 
infrequently they transformed and shed a wonderful light upon them. 
History, science, theology, ethics, jurisprudence, were in turn 
remodelled according to the Hegelian ideas; and it was in this way 
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that the Hegelian principles gradually became acclimatised in popular 
thought. But this process had also its drawbacks, and, in fact, 
we have here the occasion that ultimately led to the downfall of the 
Hegelian system. Naturally those who admired Hegelian principles 
as applied to their own department of knowledge wished to know 
more of them in their origin and development. But when they 
turned to the logic, they met with anything rather than satisfaction. 
They had to face a terrible array of empty and unintelligible 
distinctions, and hence the cry arose, “ We sought for nutriment and 
we are fed upon abstractions.” 

Another cause, too, operated powerfully. The Hegelian system 
among other things was applied to science, and it is but simple 
justice to acknowledge the great service he rendered in clearing up 
many scientific principles and placing them in new and striking lights. 
But Hegel could only deal with science as it existed in his time ; he 
could not make new discoveries, or take into consideration discoveries 
that were afterwards to be made. Then, too, his system was of such 
a nature that it left no place for new discoveries ; a new discovery 
would, in fact, be fatal to it as an absolute system of knowledge. 
Hence we can conceive the shock when in its natural progress science 
departed more and more from the position it occupied in the time of 
Hegel. There was but one conclusion to be drawn from this fact, 
viz., that the phenomenal world was not, as Hegelianism taught, a 
mere evolution of thought. Hence, towards the middle of the 
present century, the mind of Europe, wearied with the empty 
abstractions of the a priori philosophy, and convinced of the vanity 
of its high pretentions, turned away from it, and sought satisfaction 
in the more promising pastures of scientific research. 

But though in one sense the downfall of this a priori philosophy 
was complete, in another sense it was far from complete, and this 
is, in fact, the salient point to which I solicit your attention. There 
were three principles which underlay the whole of this speculation 
and constituted its very essence, so to speak. They were assumed 
equally by every class of a priori speculators, and as self-evident 
truths they had been dinned and hammered into the thought of 
Europe for half a century. Unfortunately these principles were not 
given up when the speculative systems which had been their native 
home were discarded. They were carried over from these systems 
into the new study of science, where they have continued to play a 
most important part. These principles claim our special attention, 
because they constitute, in fact, the speculative basis of modern un- 
belief. It is to them, ultimately, that we have to trace that aliena- 
tion from Christian faith which is so characteristic of the educated 
mind in the present day. 

They may be briefly stated as follows :— 
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First, the doctrine that there is no jenseits, no supernatural world; 
that the only existence is the phenomenal world which we see and feel. 

Second, the doctrine that everything in nature is ruled by necessary, 
inexorable law. 

Third, the doctrine that nature is an evolution, having been evolved 
from some first principle or primitive state of things. 

It may be that these principles are not consciously held in the 
naked way in which I have put them, but taken as a whole they 
undoubtedly constitute a mode of thought, a way of looking at things 
which has penetrated into every department of our modern culture. 
How completely subversive they are not only of Divine revelation 
but of all the highest hopes and aspirations of mankind is easily seen. 
The first of these principles subverts and destroys the doctrine of a 
higher world, and deprives man of every hope of existence beyond 
the grave. The second eliminates all miracles, all providential 
guidance of the world, and all answers to prayer. The third destroys 
belief in God and in the creation of the world, as well as belief in 
our own higher nature. It reduces man to the same level as any 
other phenomenon in nature; he is but the product of a play of 
forces, and ceases to exist when his bodily organisation is destroyed. 
It is true that these doctrines, as taught in the a priori philosophy, 
gave many compensations for the wholesale destruction they effected 
in man’s highest hopes. But the case is very different when they are 
transferred to the domain of science. The principles do their work 
effectually and completely, and leave their votaries no prospect 
but blank, utter atheism, disbelief in everything but the visible and 
tangible. 

But it may be asked, By what right were these principles transferred 
from their native home to the altogether foreign domain of science? If 
we were to refer the matter to a metaphysician his answer would be 
short and decisive. He would say, By no right at all. Rather the 
transferrence was made in defiance of every principle of proportion 
and congruity; and perhaps you will permit me briefly to point 
out how thisisso. Take the first principle, the doctrine that there 
is no supernatural world. This denial was perfectly intelligible in 
the mouth of an a priori philosopher, because he denied the philoso- 
phical ground or basis on which the doctrine reposes, viz. the ex- 
istence of an external world independent of our minds. His principle 
was that no world could be conceived as existing but that which is 
derived from our own intelligence. He rejected both the doctrine 
of a real external world and the doctrine of a supernatural world, 
and for precisely the same reason, viz. that both supposed a residuum 

of being lying outside the sphere of knowledge. But the denial of a 
supernatural world assumes a very different aspect when it is made 
by a man who admits the existence of an external world. Such 
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an one admits that a world exists which is independent of his own 
mind; he admits that he only knows so much of this world as his 
senses inform him. How can he be sure that his senses tell him 
everything ? How can he tell that there are not whole spheres of 
being of which his senses do not give him the slightest inkling? In 
fact, in admitting the existence of an external world outside the mind 
he admits that there is a residuum of being lying outside the sphere 
of knowledge ; and hence his denial that anything exists but what 
is seen and felt is not only baseless but actually self-contradictory. 

So in regard to the principle of evolution. Evolution, if it’means 
anything, means the process by which the phenomenal world has 
come into existence. Asa principle or theory it stands opposed to the 
doctrine of creation, which is the doctrine that the world was called 
into being by the free creative act of the Deity. Now it is easy to 
see that the application of evolution to the world of matter and 
energy with which science deals is impossible. It, in fact, stands 
barred by the fundamental axiom upon which all science reposes, 
which is that the quantity of matter and energy existing in the 
world cannot by any finite process be either increased or diminished. 
According to this axiom, the world was just as big at its first begin- 
ning in time as it is at this moment; it was as completely existent 
then as it isnow. The axiom, in fact, draws a sharp and absolute 
distinction between the finite and the infinite, and declares the 
impossibility of forming a bridge to connect the two. It, therefore, 
absolutely excludes from the outer world of science every theory of 
evolution. 

It follows from this that if evolution is still applied to the external 
world, it must be applied in a sense entirely different from its proper 
acceptation. It must be applied simply to the process by which ex- 
ternal nature advances from one state of arrangement to another. 
But here again its application is barred by an incompatible fact. 
Evolution, from the very nature of the case, is a mecessary process. 
All the links or elements in a chain of evolution must not only possess 
a necessary existence in themselves, but they must follow each other 
in a chain of necessity. But the process by which external nature 
advances from one state of arrangement to another does not possess 
this character. It is not a chain of necessity but a free history. If 
we examine the subject matter of the sciences of geology and pale- 
ontology, we find that what they deal with is a history. Their object 
is to reproduce in knowledge a historical picture of the arrangement 
or order of nature in successive ages. And the mode in which they 
accomplish their task is exactly the same as that which is adopted by 
the student of human history. They collect every scrap of evidence 
they can lay hands on; they ponder over its meaning and import ; 
they piece the different parts together, and then draw the historical 
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picture. What does all this prove but that the onward progress of 
nature in time is a history ? Hegel did not need historical evidence 
to prove that being was equal to nothing, but we do need such evi- 
dence before we can admit such a fact as that man was coeval with 
the mammoth and the cave bear. 

The truth is that evolution, from the very nature of the case, 
applies and can apply only to an ideal or intelligible world—a world 
of intellectual conceptions, such as the a priori philosophers dealt with. 
It cannot possibly apply to the outer world of nature. This is so clear 
to the metaphysician that he is surprised at its being questioned. It 
might, I think, also be made clear to the ordinary understanding if 
attention were paid to the nature of the evolutionary process. Its 
characteristic, as I have indicated, is fixity, necessity. Now when- 
ever you meet with the attribute of necessity, both Leibnitz and 
Kant will assure you that there you are dealing with the entities of 
intelligence, not with the objects of outer nature. There is no such 
thing as fixity, necessity, in outer nature, but endless variation and 
variability. The process of outer nature, therefore, is not an evolution; 
it is and can be nothing else but a history. 

But men of science as a rule are not metaphysicians. They do not, 
like the metaphysicians, inquire curiously and critically into prin- 
ciples.’ They just take those principles which they find generally 
current, and work with them till they break down in their hands. 
As I have intimated, these principles had been dinned into the mind 
of Europe for half a century and had obtained a firm hold. It was 
therefore most natural that they should be applied as speculative 
principles to the interpretation of nature; and as so applied they 
seemed to possess a great show of plausibility. There was the 
nebular hypothesis first propounded by Kant, which, combined with 
the geological principles firmly established by Lyall, seemed to give 
the semblance of an evolution in nature. Whether it was really an 
evolution or not men did not stop to inquire. At any rate it looked 
like one; and by means of it the solar system was traced from the 
primeval fiery cloud, through the process of differentiation into planets, 
down through the various geological periods to the present time. 
There was only one drawback to this—the inexplicable phenomenon 
of organic life. Here was a break in the stream of evolution which 
could not apparently be bridged over. Hence we see the immense 
significance of the theory of Mr. Darwin. Up to his time it was 
supposed that nothing but an interposition of Providence could account 
for organic life. The theory of Darwin rendered such a supposition 
unnecessary ; it accounted for the origin of species in a natural way, 
and thus it apparently completed the chain of evolution. It is true 
there was still the perplexing point of how organic life was first 
introduced, but the votaries of evolution flattered themselves they had 
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accomplished so much that they might safely wait for the time when 
this difficulty would be solved. 

But if we look at the subsequent history of this evolutionary theory, 
we shall have abundant evidence of its shallowness and instability. 
Instead of growing in strength and clearness, as time went on its 
tendency has been to recede and break up. This is not the place to 
enter into details, but I would just instance one heavy blow which, as 
a theory, it has received. When first propounded the theory assumed, 
as a principle, that outer nature is alive, or at least possesses within 
itself a principle of activity. And undoubtedly if we are to conceive 
outer nature as in any sense an evolution we must assume such a 
principle. We must conceive some active principle which is inherent 
in nature, and which continually unfolds itself in new phenomena. 
But this conception of nature is combated, and with considerable suc- 
cess, by the Newtonian school of natural philosophers. They have 
set up in opposition to it the principle of inertia, or in other words, 
the passivity of nature ; and combining with this view the doctrine of 
energy, its conservation and degradation, have presented to us a view 
of nature which is the opposite of evolution. In that remarkable 
book, The Unseen Universe, the material world is represented as 
hastening onwards, through the degradation of its energy, to absolute 
extinction. 

So also evolution, in the Darwinian sense, has dwindled down to 
something which is very insignificant. It merely means that the 
present species inhabiting the earth are lineally descended from the 
species which preceded them—a thing which may or may not be true, 
but which, whether true or not, has no bearing whatever upon any 
theory of evolution. It is, in fact, a doctrine which might just as well 
be held by an opponent as by an advocate of evolution. 

But we should fall into serious error if we imagined that on this 
account the danger to Christian faith from theories of evolution is 
ended. The truth is, that evolution still bears in its popular accep- 
tation its original sense. It means the denial of a supernatural 
world, of God, of creation, of Providence, and of a future life, and 
nothing is easier than to present it as a theory in a very plausible 
shape. All that is needed for this purpose is simply to clothe the 
most recent results of science in the phraseology of an extinct philo- 
sophy. The popular mind does not critically reflect or distinguish, 
but accepts the theory along with the facts. Hence, although in the 
higher circles of intelligence the theory of evolution is already con- 
demned and exploded, it still has and will continue, probably, for 
some time to have a great hold on the popular mind. To this we 
must make up our minds. And the question for us to consider is, in 
what way it will be best for us to meet this great evil. 

I would leave it to others who are to follow to point out the moral 
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and spiritual ways in which the evil may be combated. It will be 
more in accordance with the rough sketch I have given if I throw 
out a few hints as to the intellectual attitude we should assume. 
First, then, I would suggest that we should teach, and lay great 
stress upon, the doctrine of an unseen world. In philosophical 
circles in Germany there is at present a cry for a return to Kant. 
“ Es misse auf Kant surtickgegangen werden.” So little satisfied are 
philosophers with theories of cosmical evolution, that there is a desire 
to lay again a new foundation for philosophy. It is felt that the 
whole development from Fichte onwards has been one-sided, and 
hence the crash of Hegelianism and the subsequent anarchy. In 
this desire for a return to Kant I participate ; and what I suggest is 
that we should pick up and give greater emphasis to that side of the 
Kantian system which I pointed out was neglected and cast aside. 
Let us insist upon the great truth that there is a universe of reality 
outside us, and that we know and can know by the senses only a 
small part of it, certainly not sc much as to be able to form a com- 
pleted system of things, evolutionary or otherwise. The principle 
on which I would insist stated in philosophical terms is that “ the 
sphere of being is not commensurate with the sphere of knowledge.” 
The way to put this principle popularly is to teach the reality and 
nearness of the unseen world. The philosophical premiss for this 
doctrine we have already got to hand in the firm conviction which 
the people have of the reality of an external world. To the meta- 
physician the admission that a real world exists independent of our 
minds is equivalent to the admission of the existence of a supernatural 
world, all naturalistic systems, evolutionary or otherwise, being 
grounded on the opposite principle that the sphere of being is con- 
terminous with the sphere of knowledge. It is true that this infer- 
ence from the existence of an external world to the existence of a 
supernatural world may not be so evident to the popular mind. But 
there are ways in which I think it might be made perfectly clear 
to people. It is true that they could not understand Kant’s great 
argument, that all naturalistic systems, if only pursued far enough, 
end in contradiction and absurdity. But they would understand us 
if we said to them, We can only know as much of God’s universe 
as our senses tell us. Our senses do not tell us everything; nay, if 
you think of it, you will see that our senses only tell us one side of 
things. There is another side, of which they tell us absolutely 
nothing ; and this side, in comparison of what we see, must, from the 
nature of the case, be almost infinite, and far more beautiful and 
glorious ; it must also be “full of intelligence,” tha’ is, of spiritual 
beings. If we could impress upon our people that we live in the 
midst of a vast invisible world, we should thereby bring them back 
to a standpoint from which the whole Bible revelation becomes 
VOL, XXXV. N.S. XX 
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natural and credible. From this standpoint we see why God should 
first have revealed himself by “the angel of the Lord,” why after- 
wards, when culture had advanced, He should send inspired prophets, 
and why, lastly, when the fulness of time was come, He should send 
His only Son, the Redeemer. 

I suggest the teaching of the unseen world, because this doctrine 
constitutes the watershed, so to speak, between two opposite philo- 
sophies or modes of viewing the world of things, the one of which 
issues in faith, the other in unbelief. If we believe in an unseen 
world all around us, thé probability of Christianity being true is 
very great. There could hardly be an unseen world of spiritual 
beings without a Supreme Being ; and if, as seems to be the case, this 
earth of ours holds the unique position of being a nursery for the 
creation and training of intelligent creatures, it is hardly conceivable 
that the Heavenly Father should have left us without some guidance. 

Secondly, I would suggest the bringing prominently forward that 
great fact on which all evolutionary systems break down, I mean 
the fact that the process of outer nature is not an evolution but a free 
history. So patent is this fact that even extreme evolutionists have 
admitted it. The strange thing is that they should not have realised 
to themselves all that is involved in this tremendous admission. 
What is a history, and wherein does it differ from a process of cause 
and effect? It is in the absence of the attribute of necessity. 
Whereas, in a process of cause and effect, the links are bound 
together by an iron necessity, in a history they follow each other 
freely. Hence a history, if we are to conceive it ordered, must be 
so by intelligence. Let any one draw in his mind a picture of the 
succession of events on our globe, as revealed by geology and 
paleontology, and he will see at once that it is a history. Makea 
section at any point of time in the series of events, and you will see 
that the events above the section have no necessary connection with 
those below. In fact, neither the series of geological events on our 
globe nor the stream of organic life was bound to follow the actual 
course which, as a matter of fact, it has followed. But it is in our 
daily life that the historical character of the course of nature is made 
perfectly clear. Take the succession of events in the history of 
nations, or in that of individuals, and you will see that only two 
suppositions are possible with regard to them—either they are un- 
ordered, and follow each other by the merest accident, or else they 
are ordered and controlled by a Higher Intelligence. 

I select this point because we have here, as I believe, the great 
proof of the existence and work of God. I do not for a moment 
undervalue the recognised proofs of God’s existence given in books 
of theology ; but from the nature of the case, these proofs are more 
adapted to engage and edify the theologian than for popular use. 
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The proof that comes home to the hearts of all men is derived from 
the perception that the events of the world follow each other histori- 
cally, and from the impossibility of believing that they do so without . 
order. Men perceive instinctively that the events of the world must 
be ordered by an Intelligence, and this Intelligence they recognise 
as greater than the world which it orders. They thus come to the 
knowledge of God, and in humility and reverence they worship and 
pray. . 

There is also another advantage in bringing forward this great 
fact of the historical character of the course of nature. We shall 
thereby break through and scatter all the sophistical objections to 
prayer which are grounded on a confusion of thought—the confu- 
sion between two spheres which are totally distinct, viz. the order of 
cause and effect, and the order of nature, properly so called.’ 

I venture to make these suggestions, and I would, in conclusion, 
try to obviate an objection that may be made. It may be said that 
they do not do what is most needed at the present time, that is, point 
out a mode of establishing better the truth of divine revelation. In 
reality, however, they do tend towards this. The assault of unbelief 
in the present day is not so much upon the direct evidences of 
revelation as upon the principles of natural theology upon which 
these evidences rest. Our great care, therefore, ought to be to 
re-establish in the popular mind these principles. Nor do I think 
there ought to be great difficulty in doing this. While all natural- 
istic systems break down with the weight of self-contradiction, our 
philosophy, on the other hand, is perfectly consistent and specu- 
latively unassailable. Then, too, it has this great advantage, that it 
satisfies to the full all the highest hopes and aspirations of mankind. 

Davip GReic. 


(1) The relation between the order of nature and the order of cause and effect may be 
stated as follows :—The course of nature flows before us as a history. The human 
mind in its effort to understand this history analyses it into its intelligible elements, and 
rearranges these elements in a new order. .This new or intelligible order is the order of 
cause and effect. It is thus clear that the order of cause and effect is something quite 
different from the order of nature. It is a pure creation of our intelligence ; and like 
every other product of intelligence it is endued with the attribute of necessity. It is 
abundantly clear from the history of science that this order of cause and effect which 
we create may or may not correspond with the order of nature which it is intended to 
explain. I believe it never can quite correspond with it, but can only approximate it. 

We thus see the sophistical character of the objection to prayer. It is objected that 
prayer is excluded because events follow each other necessarily. The answer is, that it 
is only in the order of cause and effect that this necessity exists ; it does not exist in the 
order of nature, to which alone prayer applies. 
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From the days of Lauretus Laurus, Albertus Magnus, and Roger 
Bacon, the possibility of navigating the air has occupied men’s 
minds. The last-named savant, who was born a.p. 1214, believed 
that, like the ocean, the atmosphere is a resisting body, and that 
extremely light vessels could float in it. He imagined and main- 
tained that a large copper globe, very thinly constructed and con- 
taining fire, which would be lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, 
could be directed on a principle analogous to that of steering a ship. 
This idea, however, was nothing in comparison with that which 
occurred to the King Kai-Kaoos, as related by a Persian story- 
teller. That monarch ordered a light framework to be constructed, 
javelins were thrust into each corner, goat’s meat was bound to the 
points of the javelins, and eagles were attached by light cords to the 
framework in such a manner that their dinner was just beyond their 
reach. Kai-Kaoos took his seat; the eagles became hungry, 
began to flap their wings; this raised the frail woodwork, and up 
went the king, soaring through the realms of space. When at last 
the eagles grew tired, the sovereign in his aerial machine tumbled 
from the sky on some desert in China, where he perished from star- 
vation. These two examples demonstrate that in and before the 
dark ages of the world’s history, since the mythological days of 
Deedalus, men have been dreaming how they could emulate birds. 
Nothing, however, came of their poetic conceptions till Montgolfier 
made his experiment at Annonay in 1783. 

A hundred years have passed since that date. It will be the 
object of this article to show whether we are one whit nearer the 
solution of the problem how to guide balloons than we were when 
De Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes made the first ascent; to 
indicate what has been, and what has yet to be, accomplished for 
science, and how movable captive balloons, attached to reconnoitring 
parties of cavalry, may be of great use in war. A very few months 
after Montgolfier established his fame, M. Charles ascended in a silk 
aerostat inflated with hydrogen. To him we owe balloons such as 
are now employed. It was M. Charles who, one hundred years ago, 
supplied himself with ballast to be used at will, with a valve to let 
out gas when required, with netting to surround the globe, and with 
a car suspended by ropes from the hoop. In fact, with the exception 
of a grapnel, its accompanying cord, and some other apparatus which 
will be alluded to later on, M. Charles’s balloon was almost as com- 
pletely fitted up as any aerostat which leaves the Crystal Palace 
grounds on a summer’s féte-day. The next year a small gas balloon 
without car or passengers was inflated at Sandwich. Three hours 

(1) Astra-Oastra, 
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afterwards it was found near Lisle, this being the first aerostat that 
crossed the Channel. The attention of the whole civilised world was 
called to aerial navigation. Great things were prognosticated. 
Balloons were to eclipse stage-coaches and ships. Although a — 
little progress has taken place, so far none of these prophecies has 
been fulfilled. Many endeavours were made to give direction to 
balloons by the aid of oars and paddles, but these attempts, although 
the aeronauts themselves frequently claimed success for them, proved 
on investigation to be worthless. Nor is this wonderful, considering 
that an aerostat for the conveyance of even two passengers is of 
enormous size, and contains about 30,000 feet of gas. The effect of 
a pull of three or four pounds—the most that a man could obtain 
by rowing in such a thin element as the air—would be insignificant. 
To illustrate our meaning better, let us suppose a strong man 
standing on a machine which has a dial and a hand to show to a 
nicety any momentary variation in his weight, and let him take a 
large carriage umbrella and hold it open above his head. The hand 
of the dial will mark exactly his own weight and that of the 
umbrella. Let him then pull the umbrella with all his force in a 
downward direction, and the diminution marked on the dial will 
be found only to amount to a few pounds. Hence every attempt 
to steer balloons by manual force proved a failure, and although 
M. Giffard claimed to have succeeded in guiding an aerostat by means 
of screws set in motion by a steam-engine in the car, there is no 
proof that this has ever been accomplished. I may say that the 
preponderance of evidence is strongly in the other direction, for 
M. Giffard’s experiment was made in 1852, and if he had been able 
to guide a balloon, his invention would certainly have been used by 
the friends of the beleaguered Parisians in 1870. One of the first 
endeavours made by aeronauts was to obviate the necessity of having 
constantly to throw out ballast. It must be remembered that, from 
the moment a free aerostat leaves the ground, there is either a waste or 
a deterioration of the gas it contains. The neck of the balloon is left 
open ; through it passes a line which is attached to the valve above. 
As a consequence, common air is constantly mixing with the hydrogen 
and destroying its buoyancy. Again, as the globe rises the pressure 
of the atmosphere diminishes. A balloon only three-parts full on 
the ground, when a mile and a half high is already filled and losing 
gas; when it passes into a cloud, condensation or gas contraction 
takes place, and the globe begins to fall, the descent being 
checked by throwing out a weight of ballast equivalent to the 
lifting power of the gas expended. It is a very difficult thing to 
keep a balloon in the air many hours. With the action of the sun, 
which expands the gas, and with the cold and damp which contract 
it, the largest globe becomes speedily emptied of its original contents. 
This only applies to free aerostats. With a captive balloon it is 
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different. The latter has no orifice or open neck, and there is 
sufficient space in its interior to allow for the expansion of hydrogen. 
It was determined to prevent, if possible, the constant loss of gas in 
a free balloon by a combination of the two systems, the Montgolfier 
and the Charles. The gas balloon was to have a small Montgolfier 
attached to it; when they began to descend, a fire in the furnace of 
the Montgolfier was to be lighted; the under globe would become 
inflated and relieve the upper aerostat of its weight. It was a very 
nice scheme on paper, but a highly hazardous one in practice, as 
it subsequently proved. The inventors gave no thought to the 
danger of allowing gas and fire to be in such close proximity. A 
spark from the furnace of the Montgolfier set alight to the inflam- 
mable air in the upper balloon, and the unfortunate aeronauts who 
made the first experiment perished. 

Parachutes, now seldom used, were next invented. Garnerin, 
a Frenchman, had the courage to cut himself away from a balloon 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet. His parachute oscillated violently, 
but reached terra firma in safety. Parachutes turned out to be of 
little benefit to aeronauts. To support a man they must be of con- 
siderable size and weight. If one of a party of aeronauts wished to 
descend from a balloon, there would be less gas expended in opening 
the valve of the globe and lowering the balloon to the earth than in 
lifting the parachute from the ground and in its subsequent release. 
Balloons, it may be mentioned, were used at Maubeuge and Fleurus 
with great success by the French Republican army, and in our own 
time at the siege of Richmond by the army of the North, whilst 
they were the only means by which the besieged Parisians could 
communicate with the outer world. 

No improvements were made in aerostats for many years after the 
first ascent of M. Charles, not in fact until Mr. Green made his 
celebrated journey to Weilberg. His balloon would hold 85,000 
feet of gas and raise about 4,000 pounds, including its own weight 
and that of its accessories, which may be reckoned at one-fourth. 
Mr. Green conceived the idea of fastening a very long guide-rope 
round a windlass in his car. At night the aeronaut has no means of 
knowing his elevation save by an aneroid barometer, and if he were 
passing over a mountainous district he might, whilst believing him- 
self to be several thousand feet above the ground, strike against a peak. 
The guide or trail rope, to which a small miner’s lamp can be attached, 
points out this danger, for instead of hanging perpendicularly 
under the car, it appears at an angle caused by its dragging on 
the ground. Floating ballast was also taken, to be used when 
passing over water, thus avoiding loss of sand. A machine 
was invented by Mr. Green for warming coffee and other 
liquors, heat being developed by slaked lime, thus doing away with 
the risk incurred by lighting a fire in the car. The journey across 
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the sea was performed satisfactorily, and after a voyage of about 
eighteen hours’ duration—the longest time a balloon with passengers 
has ever been kept in the air—a safe descent was accomplished ; the 
total distance travelled being about 500 miles. Subsequent to this — 
aerial journey there is little to note in the history of aeronautics 
until we come to the very remarkable ascents of Mr. Coxwell and 
Mr. Glaisher. They were the most interesting and useful that have 
ever been made, and proved of considerable value to the scientific 
world. Mr. Glaisher had long wished to ascertain the nature of the 
air at a great elevation. Many accounts have been penned by aero- 
nauts of the extraordinary altitude they had attained, but little 
credence was given to their reports by men practically acquainted 
with the subject; for, to reach a high elevation, the balloon 
employed must be a very large one. 

Mr. Coxwell, eager to facilitate the meteorological observations of 
Mr. Glaisher, constructed a balloon which would hold 100,000 feet 
of gas, or 15,000 feet more than the one with which Mr. Green had 
crossed the Channel. The leading objects to be gained were—first, a 
knowledge of the law of the decrease of the temperature in propor- 
tion to the elevation, and, secondly, of the distribution of moisture 
throughout the atmosphere. A start was made fron: Wolverhamp- 
ton, the balloon only containing 66,000 feet of gas. An altitude 
was reached of nearly five miles; the temperature being 16 degrees, 
the air very dry, and electricity positive. Another ascent was 
made in September the same year. At an elevation of one mile 
and three-quarters the aerostat, which was only two-thirds full 
of gas at starting, was quite filled. At three miles a pigeon was 
thrown out of the car; the air was so light that the bird could not 
fly, but fell like a stone. A second and third experiment of a 
similar kind were tried, but with the same result. Two other pigeons 
were in the car; one died, the other nearly so, When five miles 
high, symptoms of blindness were felt by Mr. Glaisher, whose last 
entry was 37 degrees below freezing-point ; he subsequently saw, 
but was unable to register, the barometer at 10 inches, which 
would indicate a height of five and a quarter miles. Mr. Glaisher 
then became unconscious; the balloon continued rising rapidly, and 
Mr. Coxwell’s reading, subsequently calculated by Mr. Glaisher’s 
aneroid barometer, gave a height of six miles. Mr. Coxwell now felt 
faint, and on attempting to open the valve found that his hands were 
paralyzed, and had to pull the string with his teeth. Terrestrial 
sounds were heard at an altitude of three miles. We thus see that 
Mr. Coxwell has demonstrated that it is possible to exist up to the 
height of six miles. At the same time it must be remembered that — 
both he and his companion had previously made somewhat similar 
ascents, and had accustomed themselves to the rarefaction of air 
met with at such an altitude. It must also be considered whether 
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Mr. Glaisher’s fainting fit was caused by the attenuation of the 
atmosphere he was inhaling, or by the diminished pressure of the 
air upon his body. 

Thirteen years after this ascent, MM. Tissandier, Spinelli, and 
Sivel started from La Villette to make similar experiments. The 
aeronauts carried with them three small bags filled with oxygen 
and air to inhale, so as to sustain life at high altitudes, whilst an 
aspirator, filled with essence of petroleum, which would not solidify 
owing to the fall of temperature, was suspended outside the car. 
This was to be set up vertically at an height of about 10,000 feet, 
for the purpose of injecting air into tubes of potassium intended 
for the determination of carbonic acid. Spinelli took with him his 
spectroscope, and in a sealed box, carefully packed in sawdust, were 
eight barometric test tubes to record the greatest height attained. A 
mistake was committed in filling the aerostat too full at starting, 
the result being that at an elevation of 10,500 feet gas escaped with 
force from its neck. Ata height of 23,000 feet Sivel felt oppressed, 
and inhaled a moisture of air and oxygen. More ballast was thrown 
out. The aeronauts, soaring higher, gradually became drowsy. At 
25,000 feet, M. Tissandier says, the condition of stupefaction which 
ensues is extraordinary ; the mind and body weaken by degrees and 
imperceptibly ; although conscious of it, no suffering is experienced. 
The vertigo of the upper regions is not an idle word ; vertigo appears, 
and at the last moment annihilation. Suddenly the three aeronauts 
became insensible ; a few minutes later M. Tissandier partly recovered, 
and found his two companions dead in the bottom of the car. Sivel’s 
face was black, his eyes dull, his mouth open and full of blood ; 
Spinelli’s eyes were half closed, and his mouth was also bleeding. 
The question that now arises is, what caused the death of these two 
men? Did they perish owing to not being able to breathe the 
rarefied air, or owing to the diminished pressure on their bodies at so 
great an elevation? Was their death the result of a combination of 
these causes, or effected by their inhaling the gas which constantly 
streamed from the neck of the balloon? As to which hypothesis is 
correct it is impossible to say ; but, judging from the experience gained 
by old and practical aeronauts, we are inclined to believe that the 
inhalation of gas which escaped from the balloon was the chief cause 
of the disaster. Anyhow, the question is undecided, and although the 
air has been explored up to an elevation of six miles, it appears 
to us that, with the aid of modern science, an ascent might be made 
toa much greater altitude and meteorological experiments conducted, 
with comparative safety to the aeronauts. A short time ago a helmet 
was invented by M. Fleuss containing oxygen and some purifying 
substances; with this helmet he can remain several hours under 
water without having communication with the air. This invention 
would settle the question as to respiration at high altitudes. The 
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diminution of pressure on the body would be another difficulty, but 
that might be obviated by a dress containing air impervious to the 
atmosphere, and which could be contracted at the will of the wearer, 
so as to make up for the diminution of atmospherical pressure. — 
Should such appliances be used, we firmly believe that, with a very 
large balloon having a capacity of 200,000 feet of gas, and which 
would be only a quarter full when leaving the ground, an altitude 
of from ten to twelve miles might be gained. The experiment needs 
a certain outlay. The balloon and apparatus would cost at least 
£1,500. In these days of enterprise and thirst for knowledge, how 
long will it be before one of our great scientific associations deter- 
mines to make the trial ? 

It has been mentioned that aerostats have been frequently used in 
time of war. Up to the present, stationary captive balloons have 
been employed for this purpose, chiefly at the siege of Richmond, 
when a telegraph-wire was connected with the car, and the Presi- 
dent, although many miles distant, knew what was going on at the 
scene of operations at the same moment as his general on the field 
of battle. In the last century it was shown that a captive balloon 
could be easily transported from place to place by means of ropes 
attached to infantry soldiers who marched on each side of the road 
towing the aerostat, which was suspended at an altitude of a few 
hundred feet. This mode of moving captive balloons might, we 
believe, be still further developed, particularly in unenclosed coun- 
tries, and where there is little wind. Twelve well-trained horsemen 
could easily convey a balloon holding 25,000 feet of pure hydrogen, 
and floating at a considerable altitude above them, at a rate of from 
seven to eight miles an hour. A staff officer in the car could sweep 
the horizon with his field-glass for many miles, and obtain much 
important information in the shortest space of time. Had such a 
machine been employed at Tel-el-Kebir, the general in command 
would have known that there was a detached fort some distance in 
front of the enemy’s lines, and the mistake made by the officer who 
surveyed the position a few days before the battle could not have 
occurred. Again at Teb, only the other day, a balloon reconnais- 
sance would have been very useful. It was important to know 
whether the Arabs had entrenched themselves, mounted the guns 
taken from the Egyptians. This could easily have been ascertained 
by an aeronaut at an elevation of 700 feet above Fort Baker or even 
Trinkitat. At the same time he would have informed his general 
that rifle pits had been constructed by the enemy, and could have 
told him their exact position. Since writing these lines we are glad 
to learn that owing to the exertions of Captain Templar and Major 
Elsdalo the Woolwich authorities have determined to establish a 
balloon corps. Better late than never, and should an autumn expe- 
dition leave these shores to relieve Gordon, a captive balloon 
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manceuvred from the bank, or from a flat-bottomed boat, on the low- 
lying region along the valley of the Nile between Korosko and 
Khartoum, would enable an officer to scan the horizon for a consider- 
able distance, to signal to stations in the rear, and would also diminish 
the employment of cavalry. In still weather a light Gardner gun 
might be used with effect from the car. It may be said that the 
position of the men directing the piece would be somewhat precarious, 
but it must always be remembered that a balloon is a very difficult 
object to hit, owing to the aeronaut who manipulates it being able at 
any moment to increase or diminish his distance from the earth. At 
the bombardment of Alexandria an aerostat might have been the 
means of the admiral learning the movement of the enemy’s troops 
from the forts. This would at once have been detected by an officer 
in the car, whilst on a calm day it would be as easy to manage a 
captive aerostat from the deck of an ironclad as on land. 

Much has been said as to the possibility of reaching the North 
Pole in a balloon, and the present writer has received numerous 
letters from people who declare that they can direct an aerostat. 
His reply to such communications is, that he will be very glad to 
make the gentlemen in question a present of £100 if they will select 
two places, twenty miles apart, go in a free aerostat from one spot to 
the other and return without anchoring the balloon or recharging it 
with gas, provided that they, on failing to do this, will give him £5 
to assist a charity. Amy person who subscribes to a scheme for 
reaching the North Pole in a balloon, with our present knowledge 
of aerostatics, cannot be practically acquainted with the matter. 

So far as the solution of the problem how to navigate the air is 
concerned, we believe that balloons have done more harm than good. 
The attention of inventors has been diverted from what is probably 
the only feasible way to obtain the desired end—namely, the con- 
struction of a machine which, itself heavier than the atmosphere, 
will be able to strike a blow on the air in excess of its own weight. 
Machinery worked by steam is much too heavy for this purpose ; 
electricity some day, perhaps, will be available. An engineer who 
has made electricity his study recently informed an assembly of 
gentlemen that, in the course of the next ten years, he believed it 
would be possible to compress enough electricity in a substance the 
size of an eggshell to drive an express train from London to Liver- 
pool. Science has not arrived at this point yet, but who can tell, 
after the telephone, the phonograph, and the other marvellous dis- 
coveries of Edison, what it may do in the future? Inventors should 
never forget that a bird is heavier than the air, and that the bird 
flies because its strength enables it to overcome the difference between 
its weight and that of the atmosphere it displaces. To put the case 
in a nutshell, aerial navigation is a mere question of lightness and 
force. Frep. Burnaby, 
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OxrorD, feverishly anxious to reform herself, has lately been direct- 
ing her attention to her examination system. The object of her 
reformers has been twofold, to improve the present system as well as 
to extend its benetits to a wider range of candidates. In pursuit of 
the latter object Oxford has been treading in the steps of the sister 
University, and endeavouring to open the class lists to women, a 
proposal concerning which there has been a great deal of discussion, 
conducted by a few women who know the facts, and by many 
members of the University who apparently do not. The internal 
reform of the examination system itself has, however, been discussed 
for a much longer period than the mere extension of its area. For 
some years past there has been growing a steady dissatisfaction with 
the details of the two chief Classical Examinations, the First Public 
Examination, usually known as ‘ Moderations,” and the Second, 
which goes by the name of “ Greats.” During the Lent term of this 
year the zeal of the reformers culminated in an attack on ‘‘ Modera- 
tions” as at present conducted, and succeeded in carrying one or 
two improvements in details. But the examination system for at 
least ten or twelve years has been subject to.the friction of constant 
small changes, which have not always lightened the task of those 
who, like the present writer, have been for some time engaged in 
either examining or teaching the candidates for “honours” in the 
University. For the mischief of all reforms conducted by those who 
are very near to the objects of their solicitude is that the question 
is attacked piecemeal in a number of isolated cases, instead of being 
viewed in a large and comprehensive manner in connection with the 
whole meaning and intention of education and culture. Of all 
the questions which have been successively discussed, it might 
reasonably be asserted that there are only two, the extent and practi- 
eability of vivd voce, and the satisfaction of the wants and claims of 
new classes of students seeking admission to the University, which 
have a distinct and obvious bearing on a general theory of education. 
There can be no doubt that it is a grave question whether we 
ought to abolish or encourage vivd voce, for the issue is ultimately 
raised whether education is a living, progressive intercourse between 
mind and mind, or a literary acquaintance with all that has been 
written on a given subject. The tendency of the moment is, un- 
doubtedly, to get rid of vivd voce altogether, which means a serious 
break with the views of some of the most distinguished teachers of the 
past. The question as to its retention in academic examinations is not 
one which can be dogmatically answered off-hand, for, unfortunately, 
the theoretical advantages lie on one side of the argument, while the 
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practical necessities are found on the other. There can be no doubt 
that as the better teacher is the one who approximates more nearly 
to the Socratic, or, let us say, the Arnoldian type, so the more ideal 
examiner will avail himself more largely of the opportunities afforded 
by a series of vivd voce questions and answers. He will, in proportion 
to his ability for the special task in hand, rely more on a thirty 
minutes’ conversation with a man, with a view to discover what he 
knows, than on thirty pages of close writing in the best of copper- 
plate neatness and orderly arrangement. For a man is, as a rule, 
more off his guard when he talks; he speaks more from the abiding 
convictions of his mind, and is less of a conscious actor, than when 
he has time enough to marshal his arguments so as to cover the 
greatest extent of ground with the least apparent superficiality, and, 
with a great show of sincerity, make the worse cause appear the 
better. ‘I cannot help feeling,’ says Socrates, in a significant pas- 
sage of Plato’s Phedrus, “ that writing is, unfortunately, like paint- 
ing ; for the creations of the painter have the attitude of life, and 
yet, if you ask them a question, they preserve a solemn silence. And 
the same may be said of speeches. May we not imagine another 
kind of intellectual exercise far better than this, which is graven in 
the soul of him who has learned, and can defend itself, and knows 
to whom to speak and to whom to be silent, the word of him who 
knows, which has a living soul, and of which the written word is 
properly no more;than an image? Nobler far is the zeal of him 
who uses the dialectician’s craft; who finds a congenial soul, and 
there engrafts and sows words with understanding.” 

This is the unassailable basis on which rests the superiority of a 
vivd voce examination to one conducted by papers only. But two in- 
dispensable conditions are pre-supposed. The respondent must have 
self-mastery and coolness enough to give a reason for the faith which 
is in him, and the examiner must be a born teacher. Neither of 
these conditions is so common as to make vird voce a thoroughly 
practicable and successful test. As practised in the Oxford Exami- 
nations vivd voce is constantly a failure. In the First Public Exami- 
nation it is so short as to be completely nugatory ; in the Final it is 
so difficult to work properly that, in nine cases out of ten, it either 
adds nothing to what was known before, or else confuses and oblite- 
rates a previously clear impression. Nothing is more amusing than 
to see a clever candidate leading a conscientious but nervous examiner 
from subjects of which he is ignorant to those where he feels himself 
at home. In the pass subjects this is almost impossible, and here 
vird voce may be used with great success either as a help or as a hin- 
drance to the examinee ; in the honour subjects of “ Greats” not only 
is it possible, but, in the experience of the present writer it fre- 
quently occurs, just as a clever examiner will, almost unconsciously, 
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make his victim answer up or down to the standard which he has 
previously determined as the just and proper one after a perusal of 
the written papers. In the Final School no attack has yet been 
made on vivd voce, though it will undoubtedly be made in time; in 
“ Moderations ” the proposal to abolish it altogether has recently been 
carried with an ease which surprised even the most ardent reformers. 

The numerous petty changes which have been made and proposed 
both in the First and Second Public Examinations within recent 
years, indicate not only the growing dissatisfaction in Oxford, but also 
illustrate the tendency to alter without any reference to large principles 
of education. The idea of a dozen years ago was that an undergraduate 
after some two years of academical life should be examined, with a 
view to test his Latin and Greek scholarship; and, after two more 
years, should master some of the outlines of philosophy and ancient 
history in order to understand both the matter and form of certain 
Latin and Greek philosophical and historical writers. The system 
worked successfully enough on the whole, and while schoolmasters 
looked to first classes in ‘‘ Moderations ”’ in order to fill up vacancies 
in their teaching staff, those who had obtained the highest distinction 
in “Greats” were found to be not badly fitted to adopt, with fair 
chances in the future, any literary or professional line which recom- 
mended itself to their discretion. Within recent years the meaning 
of “scholarship ”’ and “history ” has changed, and “ specialism ”’ in 
intellectual work has almost revolutionised the conception of culture. 
To be a scholar in the old days was to be able to speak and think in 
Latin and Greek, and to be keenly and sympathetically alive to the 
most delicate shades of meaning in the thought and speech of Romans 
and Hellenes. To be a scholar now demands a wider training and a 
much more special acquaintance with different branches of know- 
ledge. A scholar is one who deems philology to be a science capable 
of being studied by the same methods as physics and biology ; 
who knows Sanskrit ; and who has travelled at least in Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor. Similarly, a historian is now one who is versed in 
ancient inscriptions, who is an archeologist, and who has a fine 
contempt for Herodotus and Livy, and all born before the rise of the 
critical spirit. 

So far as “‘ Moderations” are concerned, the cry is now to make 
it something more than a mere schoolboy test. Hence the intro- 
duction of scientific philology, and the demand for a greater use of 
“ unprepared translations,’ because the mere acquaintance with a set 
of diligently-perused texts may be a test of industry but can hardly be 
called a criterion of classical knowledge. There is no doubt that these 
reforms have been imperatively needed. A “first” in Moderations 
is no very arduous feat at present ; indeed itrought to be considered 
disgraceful if any scholar of a College, with such excellent and minute 
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instruction as is now attainable, fails to obtain so inconsiderable a 
success. Other small reforms are also, no doubt, advisable ; it would 
perhaps be an advantage to add a fourth class, to break up the some- 
what unwieldy proportions of the present second class, to hold the 
examination once in the year, and, if possible, to get rid of the logic 
paper, which is now so often an irritating and badly arranged set of 
questions on a subject of which the examiners seem profoundly 
ignorant.’ But before we can decide on isolated reforms, it would be 
better to settle the much more important question as to the relation 
which the first examination is supposed to hold to the second. Only 
if the two examinations are viewed together as different steps in the 
education of the undergraduate, can we ever hope to obtain a satis- 
factory solution of the problems which now beset the Academic mind. 

The changes carried out in the Final Honour Examination 
have been almost as numerous and as minute as those in Classical 
Moderations. A few years ago there were a series of general 
papers on the following subjects: History of Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Philosophy, Logic, Plato’s Republic, Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, and the Greek and Roman historians, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus. It was then found that the number 
of general papers was in excess of the mere translation and scholar- 
ship work, and that the paper on the History of Philosophy covered 
so much ground and meant so little that it would be better to dispense 
with it altogether. The number of papers was consequently curtailed, 
Political Philosophy and Moral Philosophy being merged into one 
paper, and a series of general questions being asked on the subject 
of Ancient History. The abolition of the paper on the History of 
Philosophy proved a somewhat doubtful advantage, for even though 
the answers in the majority of cases consisted very largely of extracts 
from well-known text books on the subject, the examinee derived all 
the benefit of a connected historical framework in which to set his 
knowledge on any particular philosophical problem. Difficulties 
were also felt about the Logic paper, for in the statute on the subject 
candidates were recommended to study such wide and far-reaching 
topics as ‘‘the nature and origin of knowledge,”’ and ‘‘the relation of 
language to thought.”’ It was impossible to prescribe any convenient 
handbooks for the study of such questions as these, and if the 
examiner happened to have a turn for metaphysics, he was apt to 
introduce into the paper questions savouring of transcendentalism 
and modern German philosophy. The controversy as to the proper 
contents of the Logic paper remains undecided up to the present day, 
the efforts of the reformers being directed to secure a greater “ pre- 


(1) Congregation has now decided to have only an annual examination, and to hold 
it at the end of the Lent term, thus securing a term’s instruction before the long vaca- 
tion for those who intend to read for “ Greats.”’ 
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cision ” in the philosophical questions. But the work of compression 
in the general papers has been continued without intermission. The 
latest change has been the abolition of the general paper on the 
Ethics and the Republic, and Political Philosophy has had to find 

room for itself side by side with questions on Ancient History. There 
have, however, been rumours of more vital changes than these. On 
the one hand scholars have contended that not sufficient weight has 
been given in the Final Examination to purely classical knowledge, 
and that if scholarship is practically ousted, the School of Literz 
Humaniores obviously belies its name. On the other hand, the 
“‘specialists”” have urged that some chance should be given to those 
who have pursued one particular study, and that candidates might 
be allowed to offer not only the prescribed authors on Philosophy or 
History, but also Comparative Philology, Numismatics, and the History 
of Greek and Roman Art. It is true that provision is made by the 
existing regulations for those who desire to take up special subjects, 
but it has been found, as a matter of experience, that not only 
have tutors discouraged their pupils in these matters, but also 
that it does not pay well with the examiners to offer recondite 
subjects for examination. The historians also are inclined to 
claim for their now most special, and technical pursuit a com- 
plete emancipation from the alliance with Philosophy in the 
Final School. The general effect of these movements has had two 
distinct tendencies. It has sometimes been proposed to divide the 
school, so as to allow men to win a class either in Ancient History 
or Philosophy. Another suggestion has been to make part of the 
examination incumbent as a sort of pass-test on every candidate, 
while some of the higher portions should be taken up by only those 
who desire the highest honours. Both proposals would make a vital 
change in the character of the examination, which would thus cease 
to be such a comprehensive test in the history of ancient civilisation 
as it has been hitherto. To divide the school into the two separate 
branches of History and Philosophy appears to be a perfectly gra- 
tuitous interference with the present system. Most examiners have 
found that the same candidates do equally well or badly in both 
subjects. And even if a man shows an obvious preference for one 
as compared with the other, a judicious application of the principle 
of compensation is quite sufficient to meet the difficulty. The 
other proposal has more grounds to go upon, for tutors have 
long found it an arduous task to instruct, by means of the same 
lecture, a first-class man and a third-class man, and if a certain 
modicum of attainment was rendered absolutely necessary, while 
more difficult questions were made optional, there would be more 
chance of satisfying the requirements of pupils of different mental 
calibre. There is no doubt, moreover, that the claims of the 
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specialist must be met in some fashion or other in all future changes. 
But the only adequate system of reforms is clearly one which 
proposes changes in pursuance of a connected and consistent theory 
of education, the points to insist on being the necessity of viewing 
the three formal Examinations, Responsions, Moderations, and 
Second Public Examinations together, as forming one system of 
education, and the decision, once and for all, as to the relation 
which the final test of a pupil’s progress is supposed to bear to the 
intermediate test furnished by Classical Moderations. 

Let us suppose, then, that a young man of some promise and 
intellectual grasp has, after the usual term of eighteen months, 
gained high honours in Classical Moderations. He has shown con- 
siderable knowledge of the orthodox authors, Virgil, Cicero, Demos- 
thenes, and Homer, and gained a fair acquaintance with the style 
and subjects of one or two of the Greek dramatists, and of parts of 
Thucydides and (as Horace is now withering in the cold shade of 
neglect at Oxford) let us say of Juvenal and Plautus. He has, 
besides, graduated in such of the elements of Comparative Philology 
as serve to illustrate Greek and Latin inflexions, and he has done 
himself credit in his prose compositions. He has now some twenty- 
four months to spend in preparation for a second or Final Honour 
fxamination, which will enable him to take his degree. What 
should be the character of this final test, and what relation should it 
bear to the examination which he has just completed? There are two 
alternative schemes, one of which may be called the conservative 
system of the present, and the other the liberal and progressivist 
scheme of the future. 

According to the first of these, he will now commence a study of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon, together with an initiation in such parts 
of modern logic as may be read in the pages of Mill; and he will, 
side by side with these, begin a scientific study of Greek and Roman 
History as illustrated by Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Cicero, 
and Tacitus. The object of the examination for which he is pre- 
paring appears to be twofold: in the first place it is a training in the 
history of ancient civilisation, as the starting point and fountain-head 
of modern culture ; in the second place, it is intended as a training in 
criticism in the widest sense of the term, that is, the possession of 
certain well-defined principles and formule, applicable to different 
fields of subsequent inquiry. The man is supposed to be “turned 
out,” as the saying is, either as an accomplished littérateur, or as a 
promising lawyer, or what not; at all events, as able with certain 
acquired habits of industry and much facility in the expression of 
his thoughts (and perhaps a plentiful lack of modesty) to hold his 
own in the controversial arena of modern life. If he has any par- 
ticular taste for one department of study, or if he is bitten with the 
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fashionable: shibboleth of the “ specialists,” let him by all means 
throw himself into his favourite pursuit, after he has taken his 
degree. Let him, till this desirable consummation be attained, 
learn to think accurately, reason closely, and write fluently. 

This is one alternative. And now let us look at another. Let 
us suppose that our young man of considerable native acumen has 
a natural taste for scholarship. He has only tasted blood in the 
First Public Examination and he is desirous to extend his acquaint- 
ance with grammar by a serious study of Philology according to the 
most approved modern (which means German) methods. It is quite 
clear that he will, in proportion as his inclinations are strong and 
intense, neglect his philosophical and historical study, or else take 
the Ireland Scholarship by the way, at the risk of leaving too 
little time for the recognised subjects of the Final Examination. 
The case is the same, if his tastes lie in the direction of modern 
philosophy. He is not content with reading the Prolegomena to 
Kant’s Critiques, but he works at Hegel’s Logic, or dips into Lotze’s 
Mikrokosmus, or finishes Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung, in one or two midnight sittings. He is only develop- 
ing his instincts according to the most approved modern (which 
again means German) methods, but he is certainly imperilling his 
chances in “Greats,” for there his one congenial topic is confined 
to the surreptitious questions introduced by some metaphysical 
examiner into a paper called “Logic.” What can we do with 
these recalcitrants and their brother sinners in the field of special 
study ? It is true that they are but few in number compared 
with the general body of examinees, but, on the other hand, 
they are exactly those few righteous men whom a great examining 
institution cannot afford to discourage. Are they to be allowed to 
get a Second or a Third Class because they have not gone through 
the usual and orthodox curriculum? Or are they to be permitted 
to have all the advantage which an unusual knowledge in an unusual 
department of general culture undoubtedly gives them? If their 
tastes are genuine, and if their industry is in proportion to their 
instincts, they will probably win a distinct niche in the temple of future 
fame. Is that sufficient reward for them, or is it not rather an 
examination ‘system intrinsically faulty, which fails to recognise 
their claims to distinction ? 

The second alternative, then, which is mistily looming in the minds 
of Oxford reformers, is framed to meet the possible requirements 
of these exemplary students. If the object of an intermediate exami- 
nation be to encourage new subjects of interest, or a new treat- 
ment of old subjects, the object of the Final should be greater 
speciality. Let there be a settled number of papers in the Final 
Examination, which shall serve to carryon the studies requisite 
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for obtaining a good class. Let the acquaintance with a few of the 
recognised classical authors be deepened and intensified by a study 
of fresh parts of Plato, Aristotle and Bacon, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Cicero. Let the pupil learn to know ancient history in a more 
thorough fashion by reading the critical reconstructions of modern 
theorists. Let a man add toa smattering of Logic some study of 
the methods of science ; and let all this be incumbent on every candi- 
date who presents himself for “Honours” in the Final Examination. 
Then let there be also every chance accorded for the taking up of 
one or more special subjects, which, while perfectly voluntary, shall 
be largely instrumental for the acquisition of the highest Honours, 
so that every tutor or examiner shall encourage pupils of high in- 
dustry and capacity to take up one such subject as a matter of course. 
There exists all the machinery in the present statutes for such a 
scheme ; it only needs to be applied and systematised. Under the head 
of “ special subjects” is a large variety of choice—Philology, Greek 
Art, Roman Architecture, Modern Philosophy, Political Economy. 
and if these are not enough, more might be added. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be direct encouragement, both on 
the part of tutors and examiners, as well as professors. And it is 
equally necessary that the present papers on Logic, Moral Philosophy, 
and Ancient History should be made as definite and as precise in the 
ground covered by the questions as they can possibly be made. 
Perhaps the arguments against the second alternative lie on the 
surface; yet there is no doubt that this is the direction in which 
matters are tending. Already there is a feeling that pure scholar- 
ship is too much neglected in the present system of “Greats,” and 
the recent appointment as examiner of a tutor, who is better known 
in the sphere of classics than in those of history and philosophy, is a 
clear indication of the recognised deficiency. There is also a com- 
mittee organized for the express purpose of considering “ whether 
the examination in the philosophical subjects in the School of Litera 
Humaniores should be. rendered more precise,’ which has recently 
issued recommendations to this effect. And it is known that the 
Council of the University are debating an attempted reconstruction 
of the whole Examination system. But the main point which this 
article has been intended to enforce is the principle that all proposed 
changes should be viewed in connection with the general course of 
education to be pursued in the University, and that reformers should 
make up their mind what character they desire the Final Examina- 
tion to assume. Is it to be the natural and consistent sequel to the 
First Public Examination, with due provision for special studies ; or 
is it to be an examination, wholly different in kind, intended as a 
test of general culture and the development of the critical faculty ? 
W. L. Courtney. 
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In a letter which The Times honoured me by publishing (April 16), 
I ventured to question whether Lord Salisbury’s visit to Manchester 
had been an unqualified success, and to hint that ‘‘ we Conservatives 
on the north of the Trent have not much confidence in, or regard for, 
the inelastic agency of a bureaucratic control.” The same number of 
the newspaper as that in which my remarks appeared contained a 
leading article, whose writer observed that the Tory leader, in recog- 
nising the value of the Lancashire Union of Conservative and Consti- 
tutional Associations, had by anticipation answered my humble 
criticisms. I fail to see that he did anything of the sort. Man- 
chester Conservatives know very well that the Lancashire Union is 
an ornamental rather than a practical body, that it gives no effective 
help to the Conservative associations of the country, and that it exists 
mainly for the purpose of securing the presence upon great occasions 
of Conservative stars. Lord Salisbury paid the usual compliments to 
Lancashire Conservatism. I am afraid they will not be very deeply 
or generally appreciated. The two speeches he has recently delivered 
altogether lack that glow of popular sympathy without which Con- 
servatism in the North of England can never hope to command a 
majority in the constituencies. “Trust the people,’ was the Prime 
Minister’s recent injunction to the House of Commons. Is Lord 
Salisbury prepared to trust the people? If so, how did he show it ? 
By insisting upon the sanctity of manorial rights as against the poor, 
and by asking, with frigid hauteur, the question, May not I do 
as I like with my own? On the subject of the Reform Bill he 
showed equally little confidence in the people of this country. He 
hesitated to say he would throw out the measure. He was content 
to assert that it would make the newly emancipated electors the “prey 
to the deceptions of any agitator who may be about.” He insinuated 
that it would be the duty of the House of Lords to insist that the 
House of Commons should wait till the will of the nation has been 
declared. This language has already been interpreted by Radical 
speakers and writers as meaning that Lord Salisbury will, if he can 
find any decent pretext, endeavour to induce the Peers to throw 
out the Reform Bill. Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atride. 
Advanced Liberalism desires nothing more than this. A reform 
agitation by itself would excite little interest in the country ; but a 
reform agitation having for its real objective the House of Lords 
would, it is believed, set the democratic feeling of the country in a 
YY¥2 
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flame. Sooner or later the extension of household suffrage to counties 
is certain. Ifthe Liberals cannot carry such a measure the Conser- 
vatives will, Why, therefore, is the House of Lords to be embroiled 
with the country, and to be brought into jeopardy in order that a 
measure, which I venture to believe will prove harmless in itself, 
if not advantageous to the Conservative party, should be slightly 
postponed ? 

In the interests of true Conservatism I desire briefly to state what 
I, and many others in the county Palatine and elsewhere, think of 
Lord Salisbury’s plan. I wish to place before the Peers some of the 
consequences of the course they are invited to pursue by the states- 
man who appeals to, and is representative of, whatever is reactionary 
or exclusive in their prejudices and traditions. ‘I will,” says Lord 
Salisbury in effect, ‘provoke if I can a collision between the popular 
and anti-popular Chambers of the legislature. I will do this, avowedly 
in the interests of the Conservative party, but really because I detest 
and distrust the democracy as much in 1884 as I did in 1867. I 
know that a Reform Bill is inevitable, and that the longer it is 
delayed the more sweeping it will be. Never mind what is coming. 
For me at least will be the satisfaction of having thwarted, with 
results however transitory, the popular will.” This is the sum of 
Lord Salisbury’s argument. In such language might he soliloquise; 
such words might he actually use. It is easy to imagine the con- 
siderations which, he will tell the Peers, should determine them to 
reject the Bill. He will say, almost in the precise phrase used by 
Mrs. Dombey’s sister-in-law, that they ‘‘must make a very great and 
painful effort,” that this is ‘a world of effort and that they must 
never yield when so much depends upon them.” The Radicals could 
pray for nothing more than a favourable response to such an entreaty. 
It is because I, and others who think with me, know, if the Peers 
were to adopt Lord Salisbury’s advice, they would be playing the 
Radical game, that we deprecate, with all the earnestness of which 
we are capable, so ill-advised a course. 

If the spirit of democracy is as powerful as is represented; if 
there exists as strong a feeling as we are sometimes told against 
privilege of any sort, is it wise violently to thrust forward the 
living embodiments of privilege into prominent relief, and to compel 
them to assume a position as invidious and therefore perilous, as it is 
gratuitous and unavailing? The first question which the defeat of 
the Reform Bill in the Second Chamber would inevitably raise is, 
Who are the Peers? Now what would assuredly be the Radical 
answer, and with what malignant and perhaps disastrous persistency 
would it not be urged? The Peers, the country would, however 
inaccurately, be told, are an assembly of 500 men invested with 
extraordinary privileges, which they uphold against Crown and 
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people. But who, it would be further inquired, are they in relation 
to the House of Commons? Not merely, the Radicals would allege, 
are they a minority as against a majority —500, that is to say, in com- 
parison to 652, or at the present moment 640 ;—they are men who 
represent little or nothing save themselves, their own interests, their 
own prejudices, in contrast with an assembly that is the representative 
of a population of nearly 35,000,000, and of an electorate of more 
than 3,000,000, which, by the Bill before Parliament, is to be 
increased to 5,000,000. ‘We see, therefore,” to imagine, as we 
readily may, the manner in which the Radical case would be summed 
up, “that what Lord Salisbury demands is that a close corporation 
of 500 should obstruct the will of 5,000,000 of their less highly- 
placed fellow-citizens. So much for the numbers concerned on both 
sides. Let us,” we should next be invited, “now look at the 
interests and the property represented in the two Chambers of the 
Legislature respectively. Assume that the 500 hereditary legislators 
have an average income of £20,000 a piece; that would give them 
collectively an aggregate revenue of £10,000,000. Now the total 
assessments of the United Kingdom amount to £521,860,014. Divid- 
ing these figures by 640, the quotient shows that every member of 
the House of Commons represents £815,406 of assessment. If from 
the total of assessments £10,000,000, being the income of the peers, 
is deducted, the representative value of each member of the House 
of Commons will be a trifle over £799,781. When, therefore, Lord 
Salisbury claims for the House of Lords the right to throw out any 
Reform Bill that the House of Commons may pass, he practically 
contends that a Chamber which exists independently of the popular 
vote, which both as regards numbers and property falls immeasurably 
below the House of Commons in point of representative authority, 
shall, in defence of caste privilege, set at nought and overrule the 
decision of the English people.” 

But this is only a slight instalment of the criticism and attack 
which the Lords would provoke by the rejection of the measure. 
The present composition and the past history of the Peers would be 
violently compelled to serve the base uses of capital in the hands of 
the Radical agitator. Several individual noblemen, it might be 
admitted, have at different periods exhibited a genuine concern for 
the welfare of the masses, and successfully executed philanthropic 
works. But what, it would be asked, have the Peers asa legislative 
body done for the country ? What measure of national usefulness, 
inscribed on the statute-book during the last fifty years, have 
they laboured to advance? What have they rather not tried to 
mutilate and spoil? What sympathy have they ever displayed 
_ with any other forces or principles of our national life, than those 
which are bound up with their own welfare? The Irish land ques- 
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tion, the enemies of the House of Lords would say, the general 
administration of Ireland, the position of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
parliamentary reform, religious equality, municipal and educational 
reform, measures brought forward for the improvement of the 
legal, social, and industrial condition of the United Kingdom— 
in each of these cases the Lords have delayed action as long as they 
can, and have consistently declined to take a step forward except 
under the pressure of personal fear. More than forty years ago 
the Lords, who have boasted themselves to be the hereditary tri- 
bunes of the poor, deliberately altered the Mines Regulation Bill 
to suit the colliery owners, for the colliery interest in the Upper 
House has always been powerful. Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord 
Ashley and a member of the House of Commons, charged the Peers 
with having invalidated the principle of the measure and rendered 
it inoperative. Eighteen years later it was the Peers who struck 
out of Lord Palmerston’s Bill the clauses conferring on children 
employed in mines the educational opportunities at the disposal of 
children employed in factories. Later still, in 1880, they attempted, 
at the instance of Lord Brabourne, to cancel in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill the clause making employers responsible for the acts 
of persons to whom authority had been delegated. However repre- 
hensible statements such as these may be, no one can deny, I fear, 
that they contain much truth. With some force, too, it might be 
argued that the strength which the Peers upon any given occa- 
sions have shown is also the measure of their weakness. The Arrears 
Act and the various agricultural measures introduced within the 
lifetime of the present Parliament, furnish instances of the manner 
in which the Peers, animated in the first place by a passionate 
impulse to resist anything like an encroachment upon their own 
privileges, have at the last moment, smitten with the fear of popular 
reprisals, surrendered all. Let it never be forgotten, the Radical 
would triumphantly continue, that the history of the hereditary 
chamber is that of an anti-popular body. The Crown, on the other 
hand, has always been popular, and the greatest victories of English 
liberty have been won by Crown and Commons combined against 
the Peers. 

I will now proceed to set forth some of the criticism which would 
infallibly be made on the position occupied and the part played by 
the Peers as an estate in the realm at the present moment in the 
active administration of the affairs of the empire. Take the Cabinet. 
Of the five Secretaries of State, three are earls—one is the eldest son 
of a duke; the head of the race of the fifth, Sir William Harcourt, 
as he himself recently reminded us, is Lord Vernon. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the First Lord of the Admiralty, are all noblemen. 
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Thus, then, out of the fourteen places in the Cabinet, nine are filled 
by the representatives of 500 peers, while five only are filled by the 
representatives of the 35,000,000 which constitute the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

But we should be asked to look somewhat more closely at the 
personnel of those who are charged with administrative responsi- 
bilities in comparatively subordinate positions. The political Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Lord Richard Grosvenor, is a duke’s brother. 
The Under Secretary of State for War, Lord Morley, is an 
earl. The Under Secretaries for Foreign Affairs and for Colonial 
Affairs are respectively sons of a marquis and an earl. The Sur- 
veyor of Ordnance is the son of a viscount; the Secretary of 
the Local Government Board is the nephew of one duke and the 
* cousin of another. The Paymaster-General is Lord Wolverton, 
Lord Carington is the Captain of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, and Lord 
Monson the Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. Again, of the 
political officers of whom, in addition to peeresses and Ladies of 
the Bedchamber, the Queen’s household is composed, the Duke of 
Westminster, almost, if not quite, the wealthiest man in England, 
receives £2,500 a year as Master of the Horse, and the Earl of Cork 
£1,500 a year as Master of the Buckhounds. Lord Kenmare has 
£2,000 a year as Lord Chamberlain; while Lord Dalhousie, Lord 
Torrington, Lord Methuen, Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Sudeley, Lord 
Wrottesley, Lord Sandhurst, to say nothing of a host of intimate 
relations of peers, occupy posts of dignity and emolument. Finally 
Lord Sydney, an earl, receives £2,000 a year, and Lord Breadal- 
bane, an extremely rich man, has a salary of £900 a year. 

Nor should we be allowed to confine ourselves to the domestic 
Government of the Empire. Additional confirmation, we should be 
told, will be found of the view here taken if we look abroad. The 
Viceroy of India is a marquis, so is the Governor-General of Canada, 
and so, till the other day, was the Governor-General of Victoria, now 
replaced by the husband of Lord Clarendon’s niece. The destinies 
of Ceylon are presided over by the son of a peer, and the Queen’s 
representative in the capital of New South Wales is Lord Augustus 
Loftus, the brother of a marquis. Of our five chief ambassadors, 
three, Lord Lyons, Lord Ampthill, and Lord Dufferin, are peers, 
while of the remaining two one is a near relation of a marquis, and 
the other a son of Lord Scarborough. Of the sixteen English 
ministers, below the ambassadorial dignity, in foreign capitals, four 
are the sons of peers. When it is necessary to dispatch a diplomatist 
to Cairo on a special mission the man we select for the post is a 
cousin of Lord Northbrook. But there is no need to analyse the 
composition of our diplomatic corps and colonial service more closely. 
It would be comprehensively, and not ineorrectly, asserted that there 
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will be found in every part of it the same disproportion between the 
representatives of the House of Lords and of the people at large. 

I recollect that when, some years ago, Mr. Gladstone was reproached 
with having displayed an undue preference for his former private 
secretaries in filling up certain appointments, he replied that he had 
in each instance selected his private secretary because he believed 
him to be the best man for the place. There is scarcely any act of 
nepotism or jobbery which might not be excused on an analogous 
plea, and the facts just enumerated can scarcely be disposed of by 
the remark that all these noblemen and sprigs of nobility are pre- 
eminently qualified for the places they fill, and that if the peers 
are inordinately represented in the administration of the country, 
it is because they make exceptionally good administrators. ‘ Doubt- 
less,” the Radical would reply ; “ wonderful, indeed, would it be if it 
were not so. Why,” he would continue, ‘from the days when Par- 
liamentary Government first began, the peers and their sons have 
always had a monopoly of places of high trust at home and abroad. 
They have been born into an atmosphere of administrative respon- 
sibility. They have been taught to anticipate the cares of office 
before they had attained years of discretion. For more than three 
centuries the peerage has enjoyed all the advantages in the way of 
official education denied to the representatives of the people. 
Certainly, therefore, it is little praise to admit that the spoiled 
children of political fortune can do their work nearly or quite as well 
as the men who have been denied all the opportunities launched upon 
them. And,” the hostile critic would proceed, “even if it is granted 
that this is a compliment to those members of the House of Lords 
to whom it applies, how absurdly circumscribed is the area of its 
application. In other words, of the five hundred men of whom 
the House of Lords consists, what a small minority is that whose 
names are known to the great public, and what a still smaller is 
that whose members have ever taken part in the government of 
their country!” It would be invidious and impertinent at length 
to go through the roll-call of the peers. He who took the trouble 
of doing this would find some men of eminence, several of con- 
siderable merit, and a still larger number with whose names he 
was only acquainted as those of titled mediocrities. There would be 
left a substantial residuum of peers who never mix themselves up 
with the transaction of public business, and who are without any sort 
of qualification to command the confidence of the people. As the 
second chamber is a close corporation, so is the governing ring inside 
it so close as to be absolutely impervious by the outsider. Young 
noblemen who do not belong to a certain clique, or do not enjoy the 
patronage of some of the more august of their elders, soon find, 
after a few praiseworthy efforts to render themselves useful, that 
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they have engaged in a hopeless task. The consequence is that the 
work of five hundred men is done by probably less than one-fifth of 
that number. 

I believe that no reasonable Radical would deny that the second 
Chamber possesses some of the most able and best-informed men 
of the country. But when we are told, as Lord Salisbury does 
in effect tell us, that the Peers are entitled to throw out a bill that 
may have received the nearly unanimous indorsement of the 
Commons because they are quite as likely to interpret the feelings 
of the people, it is desirable we should be shown something 
more than this. Putting on one side their insensibility to popular 
feeling shown by their attitude to instalments of popular legislation, 
have the Lords at any time displayed that sensibility to public 
criticism which would prove them to be in harmony with the 
country. For more than a quarter of a century the expediency has 
been pressed upon them of reforming themselves. What have they 
done in this direction? Nothing more than to abolish proxies and 
to disqualify bankrupt peers from discharging their parliamentary 
duties. After having long withstood the admission of life peers, they 
so far tolerate their presence as to allow a limited number of law 
Lords, whose title dies with them, to take their place in the assembly. 
But, true to their traditional spirit of exclusiveness, they have empha- 
sized the fact that these belong to an inferior caste, by not allowing 
to their sons and daughters the complimentary prefix of Honourable. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more admirable than the business-like 
qualities of the House of Lords. Apart from the celerity with which 
they can transact the business of a debate, these attributes, it might 
be observed, are chiefly shown in the circumstance that the Peers 
seldom sit for more than half-an-hour, and in the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the managers of the Government to find peers who can 
perform the only serious and most irksome duties of their body, 
namely, that of sitting on committees of private Bills. Yet the 
representatives of the people elected by the people are obliged to 
fulfil these functions and to submit to the tedious routine of com- 
mittees at the risk of imprisonment. Upon all national affairs, the 
most vehement of Tories must allow, the House of Commons speaks 
and votes with a responsibility that cannot in the nature of things be 
felt by the House of Lords. When, therefore, Lord Salisbury en- 
courages the Lords to throw out the Reform Bill, he asks them to 
exercise precisely the same weight in the business of national legis- 
lation that belongs to the members of an assembly which, grievous 
as from time to time may be its errors, is nevertheless, on the whole, 
the approximately faithful reflection of the English people. 

Whatever one may think of the sagacity of the counsel which 
Lord Salisbury is apparently anxious to impress upon the Peers, the 
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motive with which this advice is given will certainly receive a 
sinister construction in the country. The considerations that the 
Tory leader hopes may weigh with them now, will be regarded as 
identical with those that were appealed to in the case of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and of every popular measure which has come up to the 
second Chamber since that time. The extension of household fran- 
chise to agricultural labourers cannot fail to introduce a new type 
of county member to the House of Commons. Now the county 
members at the present time are in many cases the near relatives of 
peers. Inmany more they are practically peers’ nominees ; in many 
more still they are anxious to obey, and even to anticipate, the dictates 
and wishes of the great nobles of the district. To put it differently, 
the county representation of the United Kingdom is, as matters are, 
extensively in the hands of the House of Lords. It is the discon- 
tinuance of this régime which the Reform Bill threatens. Neither 
Lord Salisbury nor any other Conservative peer argues that the Bill, 
if it passes, will bring us a stage nearer to Radicalism, to Revolu- 
tion, or the Red Republic. On the contrary, Lord Salisbury said the 
other day at Manchester that it might very possibly reveal the 
existence of a new Conservative stratum. The Bill, therefore, is _ 
opposed not upon grounds of political peril, but because it is held to 
be a blow aimed at the social ascendency of the peers in counties, at 
their power, privileges, and property. 

It seems to me of the utmost importance for the stability of the 
country, for the Conservative party, for the Lords themselves, that 
the Assembly in which Lord Salisbury claims to possess a majority 
of votes should understand thoroughly and weigh well. the appeal 
he has made or is likely to make to them, and the reasons which 
underlie it. The dominant opinion on the north of the Trent is that 
the effect of the measure of enfranchisement now before Parliament 
will be favourable rather than the reverse to Conservatism of the 
new type—the popular Conservatism, that is, which Lord Beacons- 
field always advocated ; his reliance on which was expressed in the 
Reform Bill of 1867, and which is the only variety of Tory sentiment 
whose triumph is worth witnessing. The Lords will be told to 
reject the Bill, not because it is politically dangerous, but because 
it may operate in disparagement of their social prestige. The old 
Conservatism is dead: Lord Salisbury, I fear, has slight sympathy 
with the new Conservatism which has alone in it any elements of 
vitality. Let not the august body to which he belongs be deceived ; 
let them not be induced to incur a perilous amount of avoidable 
odium. 

These are indeed matters which, in view of the transformation 
that the political forces around us are undergoing, might advantage- 
ously engage the attention of the House of Lords. Instead of thwarting 
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the reforms on which the representatives of the people are bent, let 
the Lords seriously ponder the policy and the wisdom of reform- 
ing themselves. It is not in the nature of things that the Peers 
should ever exercise an authority co-equal with that of the popular - 
chamber in the government of the realm. But they may materially 
increase their influence if they make an honest effort to assume a 
new representative character. Scotland and Ireland furnish the 
example of a representative Peer. I, for one, should like to see 
this representative principle carried a step farther. If the heredi- 
tary chamber is representative so far as the two sister kingdoms 
are concerned, why should it not be representative as regards 
England? Why should we not, for instance, have a House of Lords 
partly elected by the Peers themselves and partly by constituencies 
grouped together for the purpose? Such an assemblage, it may 
be confidently said,. would embrace the collective wisdom of the 
country, and its authority would constitute a guarantee against any 
grave collision with the popular chamber. A reformed House 
of Lords. would not only be disposed to take the same general 
view of legislative problems as the House of Commons; but the 
House of Commons,, knowing well the genuinely representative 
character of the second chamber, would submit the more readily 
to any reforms made in bills sent up to. it. I offer this proposal for 
whatever. it is worth, because I have the Conservative character of 
our constitution and our policy at heart, and I am convinced that 
.the House of Lords would be far more usefully occupied in consider- 
ing how they can best perfect their own Chamber than in considering 
how, with a minimum of risk, they can throw out or delay the 
Reform Bill, or if not that, emasculate its chief clauses. 

If the House of Lords. is ever to be reformed, it is from the 
Conservatives that the necessary impulse must come, and by them 
that the terms of the proposal must be drawn. The Radicals 
are above all things anxious to keep the House of Lords as 
it is. An unreformed Second Chamber, they argue, must ere 
long prove itself such an anomaly and anachronism—so vexatious 
and capricious a check upon popular legislation—that it must 
naturally disappear. A reformed House of Lords, on the other 
hand, would mean a Second Chamber invested with an enlarged 
amount of legislative authority and national confidence. By broaden- 
ing its foundations the entire structure would be strengthened. The 
Radicals are well aware of this, and therefore Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke may be trusted to resist to the last every suggestion 
for the reform of the hereditary chamber, with as much zeal as the 
blindest of obstructive and reactionary Tories. 

Finally, let me answer by anticipation one criticism which will be 
made upon the considerations I have here ventured to submit, and 
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which is, indeed, regularly made upon every expression of sincere 
opinion that an independent Conservative may have the audacity to 
offer. I shall be told that I am no true Tory but a Radical in dis- 
guise. Why? For no other reason than because I presume to avow 
my belief that the Lords will not be consulting their own interests or 
those of the Conservative party if they throw out the Reform Bill. 
That is my firm conviction, and for this reason. There can be no 
greater mistake than to speak of the measure for the extension of 
household franchise outside urban areas as synonymous with a project 
for emancipating the agricultural labourer. Its scope will be far 
wider. In Lancashire, as in many other counties, it is the artisans and 
skilled labourers rather than the tillers of the soil who will profit by 
the Bill. If the Conservatives, through the instrumentality of the 
Lords, withhold from this class of men the boon now offered, I say 
without hesitation that they will alienate from themselves those 
couches sociales whom it ought to be their first object to enlist on their 
side and who will be the backbone of the Conservative party of the 
future. Take the case of Preston. Here is a manufacturing town with 
a population of a hundred thousand, where the representation is 
entirely in the hands of the working classes, and where the Con- 
servative succession to both seats is absolutely secure. Preston, to 
those who know it, and who know the county Palatine, is typical of 
Lancashire. Let Lord Salisbury and the official leaders of the Tory 
party rest assured that the Conservative working men of the North of 
England will not readily forgive them if in deference to the pre- 
possessions and alarms of the House of Peers the principle of the 
Reform Bill is repudiated, or the measure is shipwrecked upon any 
one of the controversial clauses which it contains. 


A MAncuHEsTER CoNSERVATIVE. 











HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
I.—POLITICAL. 


PaRLIAMENT had no sooner reassembled after the Easter recess than 
the questions upon the Egyptian policy of ministers, their intentions 
in the Soudan, and their attitude towards General Gordon, were 
renewed. Ten days ago it became known that the Government was 
anxious to call together representatives of the Powers with a view of 
deciding upon a solution of the financial difficulties which now beset 
the kingdom of the Khedive. The proposal has been on the whole 
favourably received, but the interval which must elapse between the 
antecedent negotiations and to the actual opening of the conference 
may easily be exceeded by that which would elapse between its 
meeting and the unanimous arrival on the part of its members at 
any definite resolution. The preliminaries to be arranged are of the 
most difficult and complex character, and their complexity and 
difficulty are increased by the present temper of the French Govern- 
ment and of the French people. Without giving any credence to the 
ridiculous reports that have found their way into print as to the 
immediate peril involved in our relations with France, it cannot 
be denied that the state of these relations is one of tension. This 
remark holds good quite independently of Egypt. In every quarter 
of the globe England is brought into closer contact with France 
than with any other country. Of late, points of collision and 
controversy with her have increased and multiplied. The Mada- 
gascar business provided the materials of a casus belli which, in less 
rational times might have been turned by England to dangerous 
account. It would not have been difficult for Great Britain to pick 
a quarrel, had she been inclined to do so, with her nearest Conti- 
nental neighbour, over the Tonquin question. With even greater 
ease might she bring affairs to an abrupt issue between herself and 
the French Republic on the west coast of Africa. Now while we 
may emphatically repudiate the idea that our relations towards 
France are not and will not remain friendly, there is nothing to be 
gained by concealing the circumstance that as France has the oppor- 
tunity of displaying the angularities of her temperament towards us 
in many regions of the earth, so she has apparently the will. England 
is not the only European nation which may make an identical 
complaint. There can be but little of reciprocal cordialty at the 
present moment on the part of France and Spain. Morocco bristles 
with controversial questions that might easily light up the flames of 
war on both sides of the Pyrenees. Much may be pardoned to 
France, on the score of her exaggerated susceptibilities. She is 
painfully conscious of being placed in a false position before Europe, 
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and she illustrates this feeling in a manner that reminds us of Vivien 
as pictured by the Poet Laureate :— 
‘* But Vivien, deeming Merlin overborne 

By instance, recommenced, and let her tongue 

Rage like a fire among the noblest names, 

Polluting, and imputing her whole self, 

Defaming and defacing, till she left 

Not even Lancelot brave nor Galahad clean.” 

But while we do not anticipate any grave international trouble 
with France, she will have it in her power to interpose serious 
obstacles in the way of the meeting of a conference. The first ques- 
tion which the powers, taking part in this assembly, must settle 
amongst themselves is the limits within which the discussion is to 
be confined. Now the Eastern European powers, who regard our 
ascendancy in Egypt with perfect equanimity, will allow us what 
latitude in this respect we desire. It is only from France that we 
can meet with much objection. It is conceivable that the French 
Government might insist on a consideration of the feasibility of 
reviving the dual control as an essential condition of the conference. 
England could not, of course, entertain such a consideration for a 
moment, but it might take days and weeks to impress this impossi- 
bility upon France after the courteous fashion of diplomacy. Again, 
supposing the Conference was already holding its sittings, there is 
still the contingency to be reckoned with, either that the plenipo- 
tentiaries would be hopelessly dilatory with their work, or that they 
would be compelled to separate before they had done anything. 
This, it may be said, is a somewhat gloomy view of the future. 
It is, however, one that, seeing the wildly sanguine anticipations to 
which the idea of a conference has given rise, must not be wholly 
ignored. 

The financial settlement of Egypt and the prospective conference 
are alike eclipsed in interest by the events now passing in and around 
Khartoum, by the position of General Gordon, and by the news 
which reaches us of the other imprisoned garrisons. It is of some 
importance exactly to understand the declarations of the Prime 
Minister on these matters in the House of Commons on Thursday 
last. We will not, in effect said Mr. Gladstone, undertake to 
protect the garrisons. On the other hand, as regards Gordon, we 
will take every reasonable means to secure him from injury or death. 
The precautions thus inferentially indicated by the Prime Minister 
do not, it may be assumed, include the summary despatch of an 
expedition like that which was sent fifteen years ago to Abyssinia. 
The Government profess to be satisfied that Gordon, as he himself is 
understood to say, is in no immediate danger. Short of despatching 
a British force for his relief—a purely Quixotic enterprise in the 
opinion of all experienced judges—they will give him every sort 
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of help, and what they are prepared to give the documents yet 
to be published must show. If this assistance proves unavailing, 
and Gordon continues to be shut ap in Khartoum, a British force 
may be sent to his rescue later in the year. But between the 
possible despatch of this and the present moment much may 
happen. The whole aspect of affairs at Khartoum may be changed 
by disturbances within the city, and the garrison may make 
their own terms with the besiegers. Again, Gordon may resolve, 
seeing that there is nothing more which he can hope to do at 
Khartoum to penetrate to equatorial Africa, or when the Nile rises 
he may retrace his way to Cairo. Whatever he may elect to do, 
Mr. Gladstone has now explicitly said that the Government will 
not divest themselves of responsibility for his fate. As regards 
the garrisons at Berber and elsewhere, that is a different matter. 
All, indeed, which England can do for these Egyptian. troops; 
up to a reasonable point, she is bound to undertake. That duty 
is imposed upon her by considerations of ordinary humanity. 
When, however, it is said that England is immediately answer- 
able for the garrisons, it is well that we should look at the 
hard facts of the case. From what is sometimes alleged, it might be 
supposed that the English Ministers had planted Egyptian troops 
in the Soudan, and were now protesting that the circumstance of their 
having done so carried with it no sort of responsibility. But these 
garrisons were sent long before England had acquired any semblance 
of exclusive authority in Egypt proper. For years the Egyptian 
Government has been prosecuting its military enterprises in the 
Soudan. We may therefore reasonably inquire whether, in the 
ordinary course of things, the garrisons would not have been in a 
position at least as bad as they are now if we had never entered 
Egypt. By not sending an expedition to Berber or elsewhere we 
are doing no wrong to the Egyptian troops themselves or to the 
Egyptian Government. They are simply faring in the same way as 
they would have fared if Alexandria had never been bombarded and 
Tel-el-Kebir never won. It is asserted that we might have interposed 
to prevent the starting of Hicks Pasha’s expedition. Hence, it is 
argued, that as we incurred a species of moral responsibility for that 
gallant soldier’s fate, so we are incurring a similar responsibility in 
the case of the other Egyptian contingents, stationed at different 
points in the Soudan. The fact is entirely overlooked. that the 
despatch of the latter was far anterior to the despatch of General 
Hicks. Even as regards General Hicks himself, it is more than 
doubtful whether we could have interfered to prevent his march into 
the interior. Apart from the circumstance that we had no European 
commission to control the foreign policy of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, nothing is more certain than that by not allowing Hicks Pasha 
to proceed we should have exposed ourselves to the vehement con- 
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demnation of the Egyptian Government. A profound conviction 
existed that he would succeed. There was no reason to suppose this 
faith rested upon insufficient evidence. Certainly the English Govern- 
ment would have been held at the time to have acted most unwar- 
rantably if they had refused to allow Hicks to go. 

Let us now pass on from the question of the garrisons in 
general to the mission and the position of Gordon in particular. 
His journey to Khartoum, so far as concerns the purpose for which 
it was originally stated to have been undertaken, can only be 
regarded as a failure. It was supposed that the extraordinary 
qualities with which he is endowed would enable him to exercise an 
almost supernatural power over the Mahdi and his men, that he 
would no sooner appear upon the scene than the magic of his incan- 
tation would compel the Arabs to drop their swords, and peace 
would follow. The Government are unquestionably to blame for 
having ever appeared to acquiesce in this view. But granting that 
the original despatch of Gordon was a mistake, how are the relations 
between the Government and himself to be described, or upon what 
theory is the part which he has played, since he was in Khartoum, to 
be accounted for? That General Gordon has at each turn pursued 
what he is honestly persuaded is the best and wisest course, none for 
an instant would doubt. Equally indubitable is it that his own line 
of action is not identical with that which the Ministers who origin- 
ally enlisted his services contemplated. The mission on which he 
was despatched was understood to be purely pacific. He would, it 
was expected, announce to the inhabitants of the Soudan that he 
came amongst them to leave them alone and to obliterate, by the 
withdrawal of the garrisons, the last traces of Egyptian interference. 
He had himself personally protested in the strongest way on behalf 
of Soudanese autonomy. He had denounced the claims of the 
Egyptians to administer the country as iniquitous. He had praised 
the valorous resolution of the Arabs to defend the region they 
inhabited against aggressors. Yet what has actually occurred? 
Since General Gordon has been in Khartoum he has, intentionally or 
unintentionally, posed as the enemy of the Soudanese. He has 
spoken of them as rebels. How is language like this to be recon- 
ciled with the estimate of them which he first formulated? A 
few weeks ago Gordon described them as men striving to protect 
their country against foreign aggression. Why now, then, should 
he accuse them of rebellion ? 

Upon one assumption, and upon one only, can the seeming incon- 
sistency between Genera] Gordon’s earlier professions and his subse- 
quent actions be explained. He was emphatically a man with a 
mission. The end of that mission was to tranquilize the Soudan, 
but conquest he may have conceived when he arrived upon the scene 
of his labours was the antecedent of tranquility. To pacify the 
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Soudan, he may have come to the conclusion, he must first reorganize 
it, and set up an administration of which he could conscientiously 
approve. If the Mahdi and his men had acquiesced in this policy 
all would have been well. But they did not. They showed them- 
selves distrustful of Gordon’s plans and beyond the range of his 
personal influence. They recognised in him, not, as it was hoped 
they would have done, a friend, but an enemy. This perhaps is 
how it comes to pass, that Gordon has found himself in a position 
essentially false, and that he has been compelled, in flat contradiction 
to the idea with which he originally set out, and which he was 
commissioned by the English Government to execute, to make common 
cause with the Egyptians against the Soudanese. 

We now come to the question, what ought the Government under 
these circumstances to do? Their first business is evidently to 
recognise the fact that the pacific policy of General Gordon has 
failed. But apart from his character as a mediator, he has no 
locus standi whatever.in the Soudan. He was sent thither, however 
impracticable the errand, to bring peace and not a sword. It may 
be that a sword was the only weapon which he or any one else could 
have brought. Such a circumstance, however, imposes no obligation 
upon Ministers not plainly to acquaint him with their views. But this 
of itself is insufficient. Mr. Gladstone has given an assurance that 
no efforts shall be wanting to protect Gordon. Concurrently with 
that assurance, it would be desirable for the Government to take 
the earliest opportunity of informing him that since a pacific 
policy in the Soudan is impossible they have no occasion for his 
future services, and that he will be best consulting his own interests, 
and the interests of others, by at once leaving Khartoum. Were he 
to do this nothing worse could happen than that things would be 
restored to their former position, while Gordon would at any rate be 
safe. The garrisons would be then thrown upon their own resources. 
They would be left to make their own terms with the so-called rebels, 
and it is probable that in the majority of cases an understanding, 
involving no loss of blood, would be arrived at, and that in nota 
few instances the men who are now besieged would be peacefully 
absorbed in the community of their besiegers. 

Let us now pass from Khartoum to Cairo; what is it that 
the Government are pressed by some of their advisers to do in 
Egypt? Zhe Times urges us to proclaim without delay a British 
protectorate over the valley of the Nile. This would be to announce 
that we are the de jure, as we already are the de facto, rulers of the 
country. No edict however formal, no proclamation however authori- 
tative, could give us more of power and responsibility in Egypt than 
is at present vested in us. If therefore Zhe Times and others who 
give us the same counsel mean that we should let the world know 
we are supreme in Egypt, the answer is, this supremacy is already 
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ours, and the world is perfectly aware of the circumstance. There 
is, however, another construction which the language employed 
by the leading English newspaper admits. To all those who are 
personally interested in the financial condition of Egypt—to the 
whole body of bondholders—there is an appreciable distinction be- 
tween such an ascendancy as we now exercise in the kingdom of the 
Khedive and a formal protectorate, and the advantages are strongly 
on the side of the latter. If we once supersede the Khedive there 
will remain nothing between the English Government and the 
creditors of Egypt. The British exchequer will be compelled to 
pay for all. The Egyptian treasury may be bankrupt, but that will 
make no difference, and those to whom Egypt is indebted will look 
to recoup themselves out of the pockets of the British taxpayer. 
Egypt from the point of view of the bondholders is an insolvent power ; 
she may become solvent if England by taking the country under her 
protection guarantees her liabilities. 

The answer to such a plea is obvious and simple. Egypt’s 
creditors command the usual processes for the recovery of debts. 
There are the law courts of the country. If these are resorted 
to without any result, there will remain the expedient of com- 
pelling Egypt to place herself in liquidation. She will not be 
the first State by many that has declared herself bankrupt, and she 
will not be found destitute of assets. That these exist is largely 
due to the active intervention in her affairs by England eighteen 
months ago. Our occupation of the country has been a clear gain 
to the bondholders, and it is unreasonable of them to expect 
us to do anything more. If we had not dispatched troops to 
Alexandria, if the battle of Tel-el-Kebir had not been fought 
and won, if—the only alternative—Egypt had been handed over 
to Arabi, everything would have been swept away. We should 
have witnessed a wholesale repudiation of debts, and the bond- 
holders would have protested and denounced in vain. The action ot 
England has given them a reprieve of between one and two years. 
Yet now, never reflecting how great is their obligation to England 
already, and in how much more grievous a plight they might have 
been, they bid us take the entire burden of the Egyptian debt 
on our shoulders. That, and that only, is the true significance of 
the daily reiterated request that a British protectorate should be 
declared an accomplished fact. 

In home politics enough attention has been elsewhere given to the 
proposed Reform Bill and the Budget. We may here devote a little 
space to the retrospect of the brief Easter recess, and to the speeches 
made at Manchester and Birmingham which were its chief features. 
It is generally admitted that Lord Salisbury has missed a valuable 
opportunity. His Lancashire harangues were barren of suggestive- 
ness or novelty, and were signally wanting in the animation which 
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comes of personal enthusiasm and popular sympathies. It might 
have been thought that even the Tory leader would scarcely recog- 
nise in his visit to a town like Manchester the most appropriate 
occasion for insisting on the exclusive rights of the great landlords. 
Mr, Chamberlain, in his speech during the debate of the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, had mentioned the fact that there is 
a tendency on the part of the owners of the soil perpetually 
to encroach on the commons and open spaces which are the 
appanage of the poor. This process he bluntly designated a robbery. 
By whatever name it may be called the result is the same. The 
successive stages in these episodes are familiar. First, the landlord 
pushes forward his landmark, and one fine morning the villagers 
find that a fence has been set up, and that there is only left them a 
comparatively narrow margin of green. The commoners, it may be 
said, have their;remedy. Of course they have; but who is to put 
the law in operation? The next phenomenon is the appear- 
ance of a game-keeper with a gun and dog, and thus in an 
incredibly short time, the great landlord in the neighbourhood has 
incorporated in his estate a substantial slice of the soil, to which he 
has no title, without the trouble of an Enclosure Act or any legal 
formalities whatever. This is a.cheap way of asserting what 
Lord Salisbury calls manorial rights. Mr. Chamberlain might well 
write to a correspondent who addressed him upon the subject: “I 
believe the time will come when an account will be demanded of 
these proceedings, and the lapse of time will not be allowed to stand in 
the way of a full inquiry into these enclosures, and wherever it is 
found that they have been made without tangible legal authority, I 
believe they will be, and ought to be, restored to the people.” 

Lord Salisbury, indeed, could hardly have contrived to make a more 
injudicious selection of topics than at Manchester, Having raised 
the question of manorial rights, which he must surely now think it 
would have been well to have avoided, he proceeded to illustrate his 
absence of any regard for popular want or suffering by good round 
abuse of the Merchant Shipping Bill. If the experience of the 
last few weeks show anything, it shows that this measure has 
enlisted on its behalf an immense body of popular feeling. The 
admirable letters which the Standard, with its characteristic impar- 
tiality and enterprise, has been publishing from the correspondents 
it has dispatched to the various seaport towns of the country, abun- 
dantly prove this to be the case ; and the state of feeling which exists 
along the sea-coast of the United Kingdom extends far inland. 

The mistake made by Lord Salisbury in thus opposing himself to 
the current of popular sentiment has not been committed by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Lord Randolph Churchill’s visit to Birming- 
ham affords a marked contrast in every respect to that of his titular 
leader to Manchester. His speeches were characterized by moderation 
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as well as ability; he showed that he possesses the power of being 
animated without stooping to personality. It is not surprising 
that his audience should have cheered him to the echo. To the 
public he is quite the most interesting figure in the whole group of 
Conservative politicians, and wherever he may go he may rely upon 
commanding a far larger and more enthusiastic assemblage than any 
of his colleagues or rivals. But while all credit is due to Lord 
Randolph Churchill for his courage and capacity, his independence 
and the breadth of his popular sympathies, we fail to see that his 
Birmingham discourses will yield him any large harvest of solid result. 
He has visited the capital of the Midlands in his capacity of 
champion of the Tory democracy. What were the charges which 
he brought against the leaders of the Radical democracy? What 
assurances could he give those who listened to him that when he 
may be placed in a position of responsibility, he will avoid their 
blunders and rectify their shortcomings? To begin with, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill taunted the Radical party with not having yet 
completely executed the programme of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 
They were pledged, he said, to a policy of peace, retrenchment, and 
reform. Instead of this we have had war in Egypt, our annual 
expenditure is steadily on the increase, and the only Reform Bill 
forthcoming is one that nobody wants. These accusations amount 
to nothing more than that the Radicals have a good deal before 
them still to accomplish. But supposing that Lord Randolph 
Churchill were directing the policy of the Government, what would he 
be able to effect? What does Tory democracy mean, and what is 
the country justified in expecting from it? A Tory democrat 
appears to be one who professes Radical opinions, yet gives in the 
House of Commons a tolerably steady Conservative vote. If Lord 
Randolph Churchill were prepared to translate his views into action, 
and if he had the power of giving legislative effect to them, what 
would become of his Toryism? Is there any reason to believe 
that he will have the power of doing anything of the sort? It is 
not enough that he himself should be willing to go a long way 
in the direction of pure democracy, socialism, and other such 
goals; it remains to be seen whether he will be able to induce 
a sufficient number of those who sit on the Conservative benches to 
follow him. What, these estimable gentlemen may ask, is the 
difference between the Tory democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the Radical democracy of Mr. Chamberlain, unless it be that, 
while the former proposes to deal harshly rather with the manu- 
facturers than the landlords, with city capitalists rather than the 
county magnates, the President of the Board of Trade has no sym- 
pathies with the social order to which Lord Randolph Churchill 
belongs? Even Lord Randolph Churchill can scarcely believe 
that the most credulous of Conservatives will follow him when he 
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makes common cause with Mr. Broadhurst in his scheme for the 
enfranchisement of urban leaseholders. His recent performances at 
Birmingham were spirited, interesting, courageous, original ; but 
they were not statesmanship. He cannot seriously hope to outbid 
the Radicals, and it has yet to be proved whether the constituencies 
are much attracted to the creed of Tory democracy by reason of the 
fine and popular sentiments of which it mainly consists. On the 
whole, we may rather conjecture that if the English people are bent 
upon having Radical measures, they will prefer to have them from 
the politicians who call themselves what they are. 





IIl.—FINANCE. 


A certain amount of noise has been made in the public press by 
the issue of a new Russian loan for £15,000,000 nominal. Formerly 
when the autocratic government of that empire condescended to ask 
for money it came to England, and for a matter of ten or fifteen 
years this country lent all that was demanded freely and with a 
will. But times have changed. Russia lost the confidence of 
investing classes here during her last struggle with the Turks, and 
has never regained it. Wisely or unwisely, we look upon the ill- 
assorted empire of the Czar as bankrupt, and are readier to pour our 
treasures into the hands of South American cut-throats and half- 
breeds than to advance a stiver to an empire of 80,000,000 bipeds 
more or less alive and vigorous. The English Jews too—all honour 
to them for it—have as a rule turned their backs upon the country 
which has perpetrated greater cruelties upon members of their race 
than any other respectable community in modern days, Russian 
loans consequently lack sponsors of a respectable sort upon the 
English market, and the need of money has driven her rulers else- 
where. 

This is the prosaic matter-of-fact explanation of the issue of a 
Russian loan in Germany. No other country was open to a finan- 
cial operation of the kind. England will not and France cannot 
lend Russia fifteen millions, nor half that sum. But the Ger- 
mans are reported to have rather made money of late, and 
Berlin financiers of all races and creeds have a consuming ambition 
to raise that city into a centre of business that shall rival London. 
They were thus open to receive the overtures of the Russian Finance 
Minister, and able to secure the privilege (?) of launching the newest 
Russian imperial loan, guaranteed by the Czar and his subjects minus 
Nihilism and anarchy. They appear to have made a very good 
bargain for themselves, too, these German Jews, that is if they can - 
carry the operation to a successful conclusion—sell it freely, in other 
words, to the German investor at the 7 or 8 per cent. profit which it 
shows at contract price compared with the more recent loans issued 
in England. 
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A commonplace explanation of this kind, however, does not satisfy 
the journalistic imagination. Pounds, shillings, and pence are very 
secondary matters in the eyes of the court hangers-on, Bismarck 
worshippers, and such like who enlighten us with daily srcaps of news 
and liveried flatterings from Berlin. To the “ own correspondent ”’ 
tribe there is a high political significance in this business. The 
Imperial Government of Germany has condescended to allow one of 
its money-lending creatures to join in the operation, and of course 
it would never have done so had not peace and concord reigned in the 
hearts of the sublime personages who, by existing, give form and 
substance to society and administration in both empires. Not only 
so, but peace between Russia and Germany may mean great designs 
upon the map of Europe. France, isolated and forsaken by every 
great ally, may one day be partitioned like Poland; and as for Turkey, 
not two emperors but three are probably at one regarding its speedy 
vivisection. 

What truth may exist in speculations of this order we cannot say, 
but of one thing we may be sure. The men who tickle our gossip- 
loving ribs with romances of this description know just as much and 
as little of the designs of emperors as we do. Emperors, like other 
mortals in clothes, are much creatures of circumstances, and no vow of 
William, Alexander, and Joseph, to love each other and stand by 
each other for evermore will hinder their subjects for one hour from 
falling out if they havea mind to. The issue of a Russian loan in 
Germany is at any rate capable of a very prosaic interpretation, and 
in all likelihood that is the only interpretation it deserves. It would 
be quite in Prince Bismarck’s masterful style to foster the loan- 
jobbing business in Germany, just as he fosters native iron industries 
and poultices tax-bruised native agriculturists and ground-down 
citizens. As an economist the Prince is one of the most childlike of 
rulers, and no doubt imagines that England has become rich as much 
by lending money to foreign nations as by stealing continents and 
swallowing up rival mercantile navies. To transfer some of this fine 
lending trade to Berlin may seem to him a splendid affair, well 
worthy of the support of “ Seechandelung,” or any other state-fostered 
institution. Besides, is not Bleichrédler the Jew, to whom the 
management of this loan issue has fallen, the Prince’s old friend and 
backer P—a man therefore deserving a good turn. 

We are the more inclined to look upon this as the plain truth 
about the Russian loan when we find substantially the same group 
involved in the Turkish tobacco monopoly. Bleichrédler is the 
moving spirit there also, and counts in that operation with equal 
confidence on the support of the imperial chancellor. Hence the 
rush made after the shares. Left without support from outside, this 
monopoly scheme would offer less chance of gain than that of 
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Roumania, in which so many people lost their money. The Turk 
would laugh at the rules, restrictions, and exactions of the monopoly 
company were there nothing behind it, But if every crime of the 
pashas brings down the German ambassador on the unhappy Sultan, 
the affair will assume an entirely different appearance. The 
peasant will then be robbed by system, and on one agency’s account 
only, not by all and sundry, and the monopoly will yield handsome 
profits, proving at the same time an indirect blessing to the poor. 
But if this be so, are we to imagine for one moment that the two 
emperors or their guides have at one and the same time agreed to 
join each other in schemes of aggrandisement, and to keep alive the 
moribund power whom the Russian at least wishes to see die? 
Hardly. 

In Home financial affairs nothing has been doing, and it would 
be both stale and monotonous to try to print the despair of stock 
markets, the gloom of bankers, or the hopelessness of dealers in 
produce. All these things are abundantly displayed in the money 
market columns of the daily journals, which on the whole faith- 
fully reflect the tone of the city. The one question at present 
is, When will trade revive? It is a question no one can answer. 
At present the horizon is clouded, and until we see how the 
United States fare through the economic crisis into which they are 
plunging it is impossible to say when the clouds will break. 
India too is giving cause for anxiety, but we must leave its 
financial straits till another opportunity, merely noting that in 
Bombay and Calcutta the current rate of interest is 11 per cent., 
while the India Council is lending in London its surplus balances, 
consisting of money extracted from the foreign trade of India, at 14 
per cent. 

But a time of extreme depression in the money market is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s opportunity. For a number of years 
now Consols have stood at a point that caused the market to discuss 
the expediency of reducing the interest upon the national debt. And 
now that money may be borrowed at 1 per cent., it is evident that a 
large conversion of the debt might be easy. Ifa war does not break 
out within the next two years, we see no reason why Mr. Childers 
should not be able to turn the bulk of the £400,000,000 or so with 
which he proposes to deal into a 22 or even 2} per cent. stock. The 
former would be the preferable security perhaps, but it is redeemable 
in 1905, and there is a penchant in the market for an annuity which 
may remain for ever undisturbed except by redemption. Hence the 
23 per cent. stock will be popular with large numbers of investors. 

We are not at all sure, however, that events will permit the 
Government to proceed very far with the attractive programme of 
debt-remodelling set forth by Mr. Childers. His other project, the 
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renewal of the gold coinage, will be easy enough to expedite, because 
it involves no call upon the public funds beyond, perhaps, some 
temporary advances, soon repaid out of the profits on the 9s. piece 
which is to take the place of the present half-sovereign. But money 
is a sensitive commodity, which may become dear through political 
causes. Mr. Childers, in short, set forth his plans as if there had 
been no Egypt in existence; and yet at the present time no question 
is more threatening than that of the finances of Egypt. The bond- 
holders are becoming furious at the uncertain position they occupy, 
and, if we may reason from past experience, are bound to have their 
way if they cry loud and long enough. 

A long and blood-drenched road has been travelled by the English 
Government since the day when it was insane enough to permit an 
English fleet to bombard Alexandria. One by one its pledges have 
been broken, and slowly events are forcing it to assume control, not 
merely of Egypt, but of Egypt’s conquests. We are drifting with 
great rapidity into the business of establishing a new dependency in 
North-eastern Africa larger than all Europe, and more difficult to 
govern than Russia. That fact alone may well cause a bouleverae- 
ment in the London money market, which would send Consols below 
par, and drive all thoughts of a conversion of the debt out of men’s 
minds. 

And even if we stop short of this we must rearrange the Egyptian 
debt. From that task at least there can be no escape. Egypt 
cannot possess the semblance of an organized administration till this 
is done, for it has no money; and the bondholders know this so well 
that they daily grow bolder in their demands. Last year they would 
have been satisfied had England cut down the annuity paid on the 
various debts so as to give the Government means for current 
expenses, but now, if this be attempted, the bondholders and the 
indemnity claimants, fraudulent and other, will demand an English 
guarantee or an equivalent for a reduction in their rate of interest. 
The most modest proposal we have seen is one involving the sur- 
render to the bondholders of the annuity paid by Egypt on the Suez 
Canal shares held by the English Government, but every proposal is 
based on the assumption that we rule in the Nile Valley. In all 
probability, therefore, the Government will be forced to give some 
quasi-guarantee to the entire Egyptian debt. At the very least it 
will have to pledge itself to remain in Egypt to see that any 
arrangement agreed upon is carried out. Thus the financial question 
in Egypt means a reopened Eastern question, and unforeseen addi- 
tional charges on the English exchequer. Let that witches’ cauldron 


but begin to bubble, and there is an end of the pleasant schemes of 
Mr. Childers. 


April 28, 1884. 








